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QUAKER MEETING HOUSE, ST SEPULCHRE STREET 
SCARBOROUGH 


EXCAVATION UPDATE 


In December 1996 an archaeological excavation started at the rear 
of the former Quaker Meeting House in St Sepulchre Street, in the 
heart of Scarborough’s historic Old ‘Town. With the encouragement and 
support of the site owners, more than fifty members and friends of the 
Scarborough Archaeological and Historical Society spent six months 
investigating one of the most important archaeological sites ever discovered 
in Scarborough. This leaflet describes some of the discoveries and shows 
how we are now able:to see what this part of the town may have looked 
like six or seven hundred years’ ago. 


Mess The excavation discovered that 
5 the ground behind the former 
eee §=Quaker Meeting House has not 
ae been significantly. disturbed for 

sea_ many centuries. As a result, the 
E remains of medieval buildings 
are far better preserved here than 
is usually the case in Scarborough. 
Preservation was helped..by the 
fact that waterlogged deposits 
underlie much of the site. These 
deposits contain microscopic 
remains such as fragments of -plants 
and skeletons of insects, which 
normally don’t survive on archaeo- 
logical sites. They will tell us a great 
deal about . living conditions in and 


around the site in the medieval period. 
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Church of 


This piece of window tracery probably 


came from the Holy Sepulchre Church. 
It had been thrown to one side when 
the church was demolished in the 16th 
century. The excavation uncovered part 
of the foundations of the church which 
must have stood on roughly the same 
site as the existing Quaker Meeting House. 
The church was probably constructed inthe |: 
12th century, though the tracery dates from~ 
the late 14th or early 15th century. 


Vie excavation trenches on the north side of the 


Damyet stream uncovered the foundations of a 
medieval house and cobble yard. The house had 
been built on thick dumps of household refuse 
which had been thrown next to the stream to 
consolidate the marshy ground. The refuse contained 
large pieces of pottery and animal bones as well as 
fragments of leather and wood. 


THE SITE A revetment of large stone 


SES boulders was constructed along 
the south side of the Damyet 
| stream in the 16th century. 

The boulders would have helped 
| prevent the stream from flooding 
ire onto adjacent properties. The stone 
| wall at the top of the photograph 
| was probably constructed at the 
| same time as the Quaker Meeting 
House in the early 1800s. 
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When houses came to be built on 
the north side of the Damyet stream, 
the water flow was directed along a 
stone-walled channel. The walls 
forming the channel still survive 
virtually complete. It may have 
been constructed to direct the flow 
of water to power a mill wheel. 


Eleven trenches were excavated during the 
course of the excavation and a total of 
six percent of the site has been investigated. 
Now plans are underway to ensure that the 
archaeological remains on the site are preserved 
for the future. Progress has been’ made in 


researching the results of the excavation and 
Cpe} work has already started on drawing the finds. Iron key 
The artefacts illustrated--here are just 
Belt buckle some of the objects which “were. thrown 


onto the marshy ground on the north’ side 
of the Damyet stream in the middle ages. 
A sample of this rubbish deposit has been 
examined at the Environmental Archaeology 
Unit at York University who. found it contained 
fragments of wood, heather , cereal grains and 
chaff. The sample also preserved a variety of — 

_ insect remains including ants, a grain weevil, 
several types of beetles and fly puparia, 
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EDITORIAL 


This year is the Society’s Golden Jubilee and to commemorate this important landmark the 
Transactions for 1997 begin with a reprint of an article by Frank Rimington on the early years of 
the Society which he wrote to mark the Silver Jubilee in 1972. The article catches something of 
the pioneering spirit of the early years during which the Society embarked on an ambitious 
programme of fieldwork, historical research and publishing. The following paper by Grace 
Simpson takes us back even further in time to an excavation at Seamer Beacon (otherwise known 
as Baron Albert’s Tower) which her father, F.G. Simpson, carried out in 1926 to investigate the 
site’s possible Roman antiquity. Bringing us back to the present, the most recent excavations of 
the Society are the subject of two contributions by the editors. 


Two of our authors take a fresh look at some familiar aspects of the town’s history. Firstly, a 
detailed study by Patricia M°Naughton provides the fullest account yet of the travels of the 
Covenanter’s Bible and its owner William Hannay whilst secondly Jack Binns undertakes the 
first detailed study of local events during the Pilgrimage of Grace. By contrast, a little known 
connection between Scarborough and the American Civil War is explored by Peter Barton’s 
article on the Scarborough vessel the ‘Agrippina’ which became enmeshed in the conflict on the 
Confederate side. Nearer to home, Philip Craven presents us with a detailed anlysis of documents 
relating to the valuation of Pickering Rectory. 


It is fitting in an edition of the Transactions commemorating the fifty year history of the Society 
that we look to the future and in this spirit it is a pleasure to introduce our two youngest 
contributors; Rachel Cubitt and Daniel Godfrey. Both are winners of the Golden Jubilee Prize 
Essay Competition and it is to be hoped that we see more from them and the others who entered 
the competition in future editions of the Transactions. 


Last, but by no means least, thanks are due to Frances Hall for help in preparing the Transactions 
for publication. 


Trevor Pearson and Christopher Hall 


THE SILVER JUBILEE OF SCARBOROUGH AND 
DISTRICT ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


By F.C.RIMINGTON 


The following article is reproduced, without amendment, from an article which appeared in 
Transactions No.16, (1973). The Society changed its name to Scarborough Archaeological and 
Historical Society in 1975. An obituary to Frank Rimington appeared in Transactions No 29, (1992). 


The Scarborough and District Archaeological Society, which celebrated its vhve Anniversary last 
year, had a predecessor about which very little is known. There seems to have been a local 
archaeological society in early Victorian times for in 1853 such an organisation amalgamated 
with the Philosophical Society (which had been founded in 1827) to form the Scarborough 
Philosophical and Archaeological Society. 


However, this splendidly named institution, after a distinguished career, had become less and less 
active and by the time of the Second World War had almost ceased to function. Its museum had 
been turned over to the Corporation in 1937, and the first curator after the transfer, Mr 
T.L.Gwatkin, was really the prime mover in the formation of our present society. 


At the annual Conversazione of the Field Naturalists held at the Public Library in 1938, Mr 
Gwatkin had, half-way up the stairs, a strange-looking object on a table and was endeavouring 
to attract the interest of passers-by. The object proved to be a model of a prehistoric burial mound 
and much to Mr Gwatkin’s delight several members ‘fell for it’ on sight. 


Shortly they were banded together under the curator’s leadership and they tackled several 
excavations in the district, notably a large Bronze-Age burial mound at Osborne Lodge Farm 
above Forge Valley and a Saxon cemetery at Spital Corner, Staxton. But the War soon gave 
everybody other things to think about and for some years such activity ceased, for most of the 
group joined the Forces. 


On Mr Gwatkin’s return after the War interest in archaeology revived and in 1947 he made the 
suggestion that a local society be formed. The idea proved popular among the members of the 
group and a meeting was called at the Museum on June 20th 1947. The Minute-book of the day 
shows the following were present and these might reasonably be called the Founder Members:- 


Mrs Jones, Capt. Denison, Messrs Gwatkin, Hayes, Ingram, Mitchelson, Moore, Rimington, Scott 
and Williams. 


Mr Rimington was elected chairman of the meeting and Mr Gwatkin agreed to take the minutes. 
It was proposed that an Archaeological Society be formed and that the Philosophical and 


Archaeological Society (which was widely believed to possess considerable funds) be approached 
with a view to affiliation. The society was given its present name and its objects were to include:- 


1. The promotion of general interest in local archaeology 
v2 To safeguard local sites of archaeological interest 
RS! The promotion of active fieldwork. 


Affiliation with the Philosophical and Archaeological Society was not proceeded with and indeed 
shortly afterwards that society expired. 


The officers of the new society were to be:- 


President: Mr E.R.Cross (very much an elder statesman in the town but regrettably never a 
very active president); 


Vice-Presidents: Dr P.Corder, Professor L.S.Palmer, Sir Edward Whitley, F.G.Simpson, Esq. 
An impressive galaxy of stars chosen, one suspects, to add prestige to the newcomer, but they 
all had some local connection. 


Chairman: F.C.Rimington 
Secretary: T.L.Gwatkin 
Treasurer: J.A.W.Moore. 


As active societies already existed at Whitby, Bridlington and York, it was realised that there 
might be some friction over precise areas of activity, and the secretary was asked to contact these 
societies and attempt to establish acceptable boundaries - a suggested line being Ness Point, 
Helmsley Moor, Malton, North Grimston and Flamborough Head. On the whole these rather 
optimistic boundaries have not caused much trouble, though there was the occasion when an 
irate Whitby lady, loudly accusing him of trespass, chased our chairman with an umbrella! 


At the second meeting of the Society on June 1 hee 1947, Mr G.Pye was among the new members 
proposed, and it was decided to hold a public meeting at the Library on September 18" to attract 
further support. This was duly held and 80 people were present to enjoy a capital exhibition of 
items of local archaeological interest. 


The third meeting was held on August 224 and Mr R.Shepherd was elected a new member. 
Alarm was expressed at the declared intention of the War Office to turn Fylingdales Moor (which 
contained several prehistoric sites) into a battle training area, but, sadly, Whitehall was not to be 
diverted and for many years the moor was a closed terrain. 


At the meeting on October a4 1947, a system of Recorderships was instituted whereby 
individual members would specialise in and duly record work done on the different archaeological 
periods. Thus Mr J.W.A.Moore was to be the Palaeolithic Recorder, Mr N.Mitchelson that of 
the Neolithic and Bronze Ages, Mr R.Shepherd should attend to the Iron Age, Messrs R.H.Hayes 
and J.Ingram to the Roman, and Mr F.C.Rimington to the Saxon. Perhaps unfortunately this idea, 
so successful with the Field Naturalists, never really got off the ground in our Society. 


At the meeting on September 17 1948, Mr Gwatkin announced his appointment to the Reading 
Museum and the Society lost its first secretary, Mr N.Mitchelson taking his place. By the Spring 
of 1949 fieldwork had really got going. The Crossgates site had been taken over by Messrs 
Shepherd and Duke. J.A.W.Moore was working on a Mesolithic level at Flixton which developed 
into the famous Star Carr, and a round barrow at Kirkless Farm, Harwood Dale, was being 
excavated under the direction of Mr N.Mitchelson. 


An excursion programme was started and a bank account opened. By the time of the second 
Annual General Meeting in May 1949 membership had reached 37 and there was a bank balance 
of £8.8s.5%2d which compared well with the 7/6/2d balance declared at the first Annual General 
Meeting, though it was pointed out that this improvement was largely due to a donation of £5 
from a generous member! The long-lasting association with Hull University had commenced 
and some really outstanding speakers secured. 


At the third Annual General Meeting in 1950 the Society’s finances had soared to a record 
£9.19s.11d despite the £2.19s.6d spent on our first item of equipment, a wheelbarrow. Messrs 
Shepherd and Duke were still busy at Crossgates, Raymond Hayes was excavating some Roman 
kilns at Norton and Messrs Lamplough and Lidster were working on a group of round barrows 
on Broxa Moor. 


The first social event was an At Home at Rowntree’s Café on February 5" 1951 , with 50 members 
and friends present, and indeed by then the future course of the society was largely established. 


The 10" Anniversary of the Society’s foundation was celebrated by the publication of our first 
Transactions and of our first Research Report (‘Excavations at Crossgates, 1947-57’) and perhaps 
it can be said that the Society’s et Anniversary has been celebrated by Mr Peter Farmer’s major 
excavation on the Balmoral site. 


SEAMER BEACON AND SCARBOROUGH 
CASTLE HILL WITH F G SIMPSON 
AND 
NOTES ON COAST WATCH STATIONS 


By GRACE SIMPSON 


Before Malton bypass was constructed, it was possible, while travelling by train between York 
and Scarborough, to see nearly all the way from Malton, looking north-eastwards, a prominent 
tree-covered hill, Seamer Beacon. The tops of those trees can be seen from Scarborough Castle 
Hill and are shown enlarged on the telephoto taken by Mr John Bury (see Plate 1). My father, 
the late F.G. Simpson, made a contoured survey in 1925 and dug a series of small trenches there 
in 1926 (see Plates 2 and 3). This happened during his excavations on Scarborough Castle Hill 
from 1919 to 1927. His work was described in Rowntree’s History of Scarborough (1931), 
chapters 1, 2 and 3.[1] 
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Plate 1 Distant view of Seamer Beacon viewed from Scarborough Castle Hill. 


My farther worked on the Castle Hill because my grandparents had longtime connections with 
Scarborough. There are memorial plaques in the Methodist Church on South Cliff to Edward 
Simpson and to the Rev. John Maydew Wamsley and his wife Jane Eliza Wilson of Manor Farm, 
Speeton. I am not sure when my father walked on the Castle Hill and saw in the grass the shadow 


of a large Roman ditch with characteristic rounded corners. By February 1919, the Borough 
Engineer had drawn an elevation of the area, with a conjectural ditch section dotted in. That was 
measured from the south-west corner of the Coastguard Station. This Coastguard Station had 
been a target for the German Navy on the early morning of 16 December 1914. A nearby target 
was the Barracks built about 1745 and abandoned in 1888. They were on the site of Mosdale 
Hall (AD 1408) within the Castle. In the town my mother and her parents heard the shells crashing 
on houses. The housemaid in the house opposite was killed. Four ships had arrived on a grey 
misty winter morning. From eight o’clock, more than five hundred shells were widely scattered 
over an area of some four miles.[2] A new Coastguard Station was eventually placed a short 
distance further south, near the cliff edge, in order to allow excavations to take place and for them 
to remain open to public view. The German ships sped northwards to Whitby and Hartlepool; 
two places where Roman Watch Stations may also have been, as will be discussed later. 


A late Roman Coastal Station had been excavated at Huntcliff, east from Saltburn, in 1911-12. 
Not much of it survived, but the ditch was thirty feet wide from lip to lip and seven feet deep. 
The last portion had not disappeared over the cliff edge, Mr Michael Hornsby informed me on 
30 September 1978. The concrete remains of a World War II gun turret lay by the small surviving 
portion of Roman wall found during his father’s excavations.[3] It was too wild and stormy to 
walk to the edge of Huntcliff that day. At its edge the cliff is 365 feet high. 


The Roman Coastal Station at Goldsborough was totally excavated from 1918 to 1929.[4] It is 
complete because well back from the cliff edge, although with wide views over Runswick Bay, 
and Whitby Abbey can be seen south-eastwards. Its ditch is only twelve feet wide and four feet 
deep. Scarborough ditch is nineteen feet wide, cut in boulder clay, like Huntcliff. Goldsborough 
was partly cut through rock. Within the ditches the structures are remarkably similar. 


THE EXCAVATION AT SEAMER BEACON (Figure 1) 


Trenching began in late September and the photographs published here were taken by my father 
on October 2" and 5" 1926. No pottery was found and no other sorts of finds were made in 
the trenches. There are two structural periods. The upper one is polygonal, a rampart of rough 
dry stone walling about five feet wide. This curves around the crest of the hill (see Plate 2). The 
leather case has been placed on this outer rampart. Down from it runs a steep slope of roughly 
broken stones and cobbles, under a thin surface layer of turf. The tower in the background of 
Plate 2 was built about AD1800 by Baron Albert. It is marked as “b” on the contoured plan. 


Section A-B-C is straight and passes close to Baron Albert’s tower. The area marked “a” is where 
much stone has been removed, probably to build his tower, and stone has also been largely 
removed from the inner and lower rampart, marked as “B” on the plan. Plates 3 and 4 show how 
roughly it was made, using stones of various shapes and sizes. It does not look like a Roman 
work and Mary Kitson Clark was rather over-enthusiastic when she wrote that it is ‘ 
suggestively Roman in character’ just because it is fronted by a berm, seven feet wide, and a 
V-shaped ditch.[5] 


The ditch, however, has a lining of stones and a filling of laminated turf, which show black and 
white in layers on Plates 5 and 6. These two views are from opposite ends of the trench: the 
cobbled slope has been partly cut away, revealing this laminated turf work. Although the Romans 
used turf to build ramparts in Britain, such as Hadrian’s turf wall in Cumbria, it is strange to find 
such a material filling a ditch. 
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Figure 1 Seamer Beacon: F.G. Simpson’s survey, 1925 (above) and sections, 1926 (below) 
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Plate 2 Slope of broken stones and cobbles Plate 3 Circular foundation looking east 
looking south-east with Baron 
Albert’s tower in the background. 


Section B-C on the enlarged sectional drawing shows the remains of a rubble wall which comes 
up to the surface (see Plates 3 and 4). It is possible that the turf found as filling in the ditch had 
originally been built upon this inner rampart of stone. 


These trenches did not help to answer the question whether this was a Roman signal station 
intermediate between Scarborough Castle Hill and Malton and York. This matter was discussed 
by my father and R G Collingwood, and the following quotation is from a letter by Collingwood 
to my father dated 29 December 1930, that is just after the publication of Collingwood’s 
Archaeology of Roman Britain where on pages 60-61 he described the Yorkshire type of late 
Roman coastal works. 


‘As for Malton as the receiving station for signals for the coast... I have not seen any proof that 
it was so... 1 do not know where the signals were to go, and where the forces were which they 
were to set in action. Doubtless there is a great Theodosian occupation at Malton, but so there 
is at many other northern sites, and one can’t argue that every Theodosian site in Yorkshire is 
connected with the coastal stations. What I would welcome is evidence that the signals were 
intended for a fleet - perhaps in the Humber - to sail out and attack invading vessels before they 
landed: for, would not Saxon ships naturally use the Cleveland - Flamborough heights as land 
marks merely and then coast southward until they came to a good place for a raid? If that was 
their habit, a force at Malton was useless.’[6] 


Major Donaldson has been a more recent critic of ‘ . . . the necessity for the Romans to have 
complex signals networks along and behind the frontiers of northern Britain . . .’. He continues: 


“ Most frontier action 
must have been low-in- 
tensity warfare, and sur- 
veillance from 
watch-towers _—_associ- 
ated with lateral signal- 
ling of simple 


predetermined mes- 
sages would have en- 
abled sector 


commanders to _ deal 
with local disturbances, 
but to have relied on 
chains of watch-towers 
to warn the army to mo- 
bilise for major opera- 


tions would have been 
Plate 4 Circular foundation looking west ihe helghtar folie Raac- 


tion time would have 
been far too slow.’ [7] 


Mr Ernest Sockett has informed me about the slowness of military movement: a soldier marching 
with kit takes an hour to go three or four miles. A horse rider could travel with a written message 
some twelve miles in an hour. Major Donaldson notes that the Roman army had no special word 
for signalling, and no rank of soldier is clearly associated with such work. There are, however, 


Plate 5 North-South Trench looking Plate 6 North-South Trench looking 
south-west 
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a number of places between the coastal stations and Malton and Catterick where there might have 
been small signal stations, but there is no certainty that Seamer Beacon was one of them. The 
coastal stations must have communicated with each other and, from my father’s maps and notes 
which I possess, I realise that he tried to locate more sites, and I have tried to do the same. The 
following notes are speculations, but I have visited most of the sites, and I hope that my readers 
will look at these places and find others. 


NOTES ON COAST WATCH STATIONS (Figure 2) 


@ SIGNAL STATION 


© POSSIBLE SIGNAL STATION 


@\ LoL osBoRoucH 


OQWHITBY 
OX: NESSPOINT 


Figure 2 Map showing the location of known and conjectured Roman Signal Stations 


Quarrying and coastal erosion are the two main reasons why more late Roman sites have not been 
found. With the help of Mr Percival Turnbull, I visited Hawthorn in County Durham, where an 
active quarry has levelled a hill. On the first six-inch Ordnance Survey Map, dated 1895, there 
is no quarry, and the hill is 100 metres or 350 feet high. I suggest that there was a Roman watch 
station on its summit. On the south side of the deep inlet called Hawthorn Hive there is Beacon 
Hill, but at 85 metres high its view northwards would have been blocked by Hawthorn Hill. 
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And so to Hartlepool: 


‘It has for many years been suggested that the headland of Hartlepool would have been a likely 
site for a signal station in Roman times, but no evidence for this is known at present. The limestone 
of which the headland is composed is very subject to erosion by the sea, and the remains of any 
such signal station could well have disappeared centuries ago’ [8] 


The Hartlepool lighthouse was shelled in December 1914 and nearby, or by the old Coastguard 
Station, is a likely lost site beside the fine harbour. Across Tees Mouth, and past Redcar is 
Marske-by-the-Sea, where Mr Sockett informed me that there was a very ancient church 
dedicated to St Germain. The next site is at Huntcliff where Mr Raymond Hayes noted that it 
was possible to see from there to Cleadon Hill, south of South Shields at the mouth of the Tyne.[9] 
A site is needed at Boulby, where the cliffs are 660 feet high and the radio mast may be an 
indicator of where a site could have been. Quarrying for alum during the seventeenth to 
nineteenth centuries has obviously removed huge quantities of the cliff edge, where a signal 
station may have been. 


From Goldsborough, the next site, it is possible to see Whitby Abbey where “.. . we may assume 
that, whether it has gone into the sea or no, somewhere close to the Abbey was a Roman site’.[10] 
My father considered that it had gone into the sea beyond the coastguard station seawards from 
the Abbey, judging by comments ina letter to him from Mr HL Boyle, of 4 East Crescent, Whitby: 
‘... that it is to be found, if at all, by the highest part of the field adjacent to the C.G. lookout 
tower’. Mr Boyle was doubtful because higher land prevented a view of Peak (Ravenscar). That 
would depend on whether there was an intermediate station on Ness Point, as Mr Hayes has 
mentioned, [11] or whether the Ravenscar station was high up near the radio mast. I have been 
there with John Bury, and I have explored Ness Point. I have wondered if the Ravenscar site 
would have been up the hill from the hotel by the area of the church. A nearby quarry might have 
removed it. On a one hundred feet high tower a good view of Scarborough Castle Hill would 
have been possible. Another possibility has been pointed out to me by Mr Tyler Bell, recalling 
the accounts of alum quarrying on the seaward side of what is the Raven Hall Hotel. A site there 
would have been destroyed by both alum quarries and sea erosion.[12] 


From Scarborough, where I used to stay while working in the Rotunda Museum, from the second 
floor of a house on South Cliff I could see the pencil-slim radio mast at Ravenscar, nine miles 
away to the north, unless heavy rain or fog intervened. Southwards, past the Carr Naze at Filey, 
the old white tower and the lighthouse on Flamborough Head are visible from Scarborough in 
clear weather. While visiting Dr Patrick Ottaway’s recent excavations on the Carr Naze, I could 
see Ness Point and inland to Staxton Wolds where there may have been a signal station. From 
Staxton Wold, one sees Seamer Beacon. Dr Ottaway’s recent publication shows the revised 
reconstruction drawing of what the Filey Watch Station may have looked like.[13] 


I am grateful to Mr John Earnshaw for showing me Beacon Hill, south of Flamborough village. 
It is not a hill now, just a large hollow after quarrying. There is a record of a little late-Roman 
pottery having been found there. The six rough sandstone blocks were found on the site supports 
for the beacon, and are not Roman socketed stones. Old pictures in Sewerby Hall museum show 
a prominent hill which was Beacon Hill, the most likely place for a Roman watch station. 
Southwards, towards Spurn and the Humber estuary, are several possible lost sites, some at quite 
a distance out to sea now.[14] 


Coastal defences were prepared in Henry VIII’s time. Later alarms are described by Mr John 
Earnshaw.[15] Early Warning Systems began in World War I , [16] and have continued until 
very recently. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN SCARBOROUGH 1987-1997 


By Trevor Pearson 


INTRODUCTION 


During its fifty year history, the Society has made important contributions to the study of the 
region’s past through its excavation and survey work. In the early years fieldwork took place far 
and wide across the North York Moors and the Vale of Pickering as is shown by the range of the 
Society’s research reports from the 1960s and 1970s with publications such as those on Wade’s 
Causeway Roman road, the Rosedale Mines and Railway and the prehistoric remains on Great 
Ayton Moor. The 1960s also saw the beginning of a series of excavations in the area of the 
medieval town of Scarborough under the direction of Society member Peter Farmer. This work 
provided the first detailed information about the archaeology of the town, particularly on the 
medieval pottery industry and the defences. 


These discoveries laid the foundations for the current campaign of fieldwork in Scarborough 
which began ten years ago with the excavation of a site at East Sandgate overlooking the harbour. 
At around this time the stronger planning controls adopted by the County Council to limit the 
unrecorded destruction of archaeological deposits during development work resulted in a steady 
flow of sites for the Society to investigate in the Old Town. 


The present article presents an overview of the work of the Society during the last ten years in 
the area of the medieval town (Figure 1). More detail on the individual sites can be found in the 
Society’s Transactions and in its Interim Report series. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TOWN 


The documented history of the town dates back to the middle of the twelfth century when King 
Henry II began the construction of the present castle on the headland. At the same time he 
founded a settlement inland from the castle and gave it the legal status of a town around the year 
1163 by granting Scarborough a charter of privileges.[1] However, there is the possibility that 
the town may date back much earlier in time, perhaps to a Viking fort established around the 
year 966 or to the town reputedly destroyed by the Norwegian King Harald Hardrada in 1066. 


The excavations of the 1960s and 70s reportedly unearthed widespread evidence for settlement 
at Scarborough pre-dating King Henry’s new town. This included a possible Roman building 
unearthed at West Sandgate in 1976, [2] and the remains of a Viking settlement towards the east 
end of St Sepulchre Street and Cook’s Row, [3] with a second area on the north-east of the town 
near St Mary’s Church. [4] Saxon and Viking period occupation was also discovered further to 
the east during excavations in 1973 in advance of the construction of the Balmoral multi-storey 
carpark in North Street. [5] 


The excavations of the last ten years have not unearthed any evidence for Roman or Viking 
occupation to compare with that found by Peter Farmer despite work having taken place in areas 
of suggested pre-medieval settlement. Even if all the remains of buildings from these periods 
have been destroyed one would anticipate finding the occasional sherd of Roman or Viking 
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2 Former Convent School, Queen Street 10 Paradise House and Estate 

3 St Peter’s School, Auborough Street 11. 119 Longwestgate 

4 1-3 Leading Post Street 12 40 Princess Street 

5 7 Leading Post Street 13 35 Castlegate 

6 10-10a St Sepulchre Street 14 24-26 The Bolts 

7 18-22 St Sepulchre Street 15 24 East Sandgate 

8 Junction of Globe Street and Eastborough 16 Land adjacent to 22a Quay Street 


Figure 1 Location of principal excavations and other recording work in Scarborough 1987-1997 


pottery mixed up in later layers, but not one undoubted fragment has come to light. The conclusion 
must be that pre-12th century settlement at Scarborough was nowhere near as extensive as 
previously thought. 


Although the existence of Roman and Viking settlements at Scarborough is still elusive, anumber 
of enigmatic features came to light during the excavations around Paradise House on the north 
side of the town in 1988. These included a pit and a gulley to the north of the house and a posthole, 
padstones, two clay floors and several gulleys to the east of the house. [6] None of these features 
related to later medieval activity on the site but they could be the remains of a settlement which 
it is thought developed around the main approach to the Castle Hill after William le Gros 
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constructed the first castle there during the 1130s. Presumably any settlement in this area was 
swallowed up by the new town founded by King Henry II later in the century. 


THE DEFENCES 


The medieval town consisted of three basic elements, the Oldborough, the Newborough (both 
founded on the orders of King Henry Il) and the harbour which developed around the margins of 
the South Bay. The Oldborough was the first part of the town to be laid out by King Henry Il 
and lay nearest to the castle. It was protected by a wall and ditch on the west, facing inland and 
probably by a wall along the cliff top overlooking the South Bay. Precipitous sea cliffs defended 
the north side and the castle protected the east. The Newborough was subsequently established 
outside the western defences of the Oldborough and was itself protected by a bank and ditch. 
These started at the South Bay (near to where the Grand Hotel now stands), ran northwards and 
then turned eastwards to link up with the Oldborough defences somewhere close to the modern 
junction of Auborough Street and Castle Road. The Newborough defences, partially strengthened 
by a stone wall in the 15th century, continued to define the limit of the town until the 18th century 
but those on the west and south sides of the Oldborough disappeared from view in the Middle 
Ages and their exact course was lost. 


The Newborough defences were investigated by Peter Farmer in 1973 in North Street prior to the 
construction of the Balmoral multi-storey car park. [7] In 1991 an opportunity arose to excavate 
a second site in this vicinity at No 4 North Street. [8] At this site the clay rampart which lay at 
the rear of the ditch was encountered. This was found to overlie a gulley cut into natural clay 
which was probably a field drain dating to before the expansion of the Newborough. A 5m wide 
ditch at the rear of the clay rampart could have been a later attempt to reinforce the town defences 
possibly at the time of the English Civil War or in anticipation of an attack by the Jacobites in 
1745. 


A second opportunity to excavate the Newborough defences came in 1996 on the south side of 
Castle Road in the grounds of the former Convent School. [9] Here stands a short stretch of stone 
wall reputed to be part of the town wall built by King Richrd III towards the end of the 15th 
century and thereafter known as the “New Wall.” [10] The excavation found that the present 
wall was built directly onto the clay rampart without the provision of a foundation trench which 
meant there was nothing for the team of archaeologists to excavate to confirm the date of its 
construction. One slight clue to its being the town wall is the fact that it is built with squared 
stones as was the town wall described by the Tudor antiquary Leland when he visited Scarborough 
in the 1530s. 


Turning to the Oldborough, one of the successes of the last ten years has been to more accurately 
map the course of the defences on its west side facing inland. In the 1960s the Oldborough ditch 
was twice excavated on the north of the town, either side of Castle Road [11] but the precise 
direction which the defences took to the south was only discovered in the late 1980s when two 
excavations in Leading Post Street revealed part of the ditch. At No 7 Leading Post Street in 1988 
[12] and Nos 1-3 in 1989, [13] the ditch came to light during the course of building work and 
although no complete section was exposed at either site, it can be calculated to have been at least 
8m wide and 3.8m deep. At Nos 1-3 Leading Post Street the ditch narrowed as it approached St 
Sepulchre Street suggesting there may have been an entrance into the Oldborough at this point. 
At this site there also survived the truncated remains of the rampart and the robbed out line of 
the wall. 


Much less is known either from historical or archaeological sources about the Oldborough 
defences which probably ran along the cliff top overlooking the South Bay. A possible gatehouse 
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was excavated by Peter Farmer in 1976 at West Sandgate where the principal route form the castle 
and parish church met the harbour. [14] The current campaign of excavations has added little 
new evidence, although in 1997 a substantial upstanding stone wall with a stone mullion window 
was recorded during building work at No 14 East Sandgate on the supposed line of the wall close 
to where a second gatehouse astride East Sandgate may have stood. [15] 


ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS 


Religious houses and churches occupied a large part of the town in the Middle Ages though apart 
from the parish church of St Mary nothing now survives above ground to testify to their former 
importance. The church of St Sepulchre and the Franciscan friary occupied adjacent sites in the 
Oldborough on the north side of St Sepulchre Street. The Charnel Chapel stood on the hilltop 
near St Mary’s Church. In the Newborough, the Carmelite and Dominican Friaries were next to 
each other on the east side of modern Queen Street whilst next to Newborough Gate was St 
Thomas’s Church and hospital. Just outside the town stood the leper hospital dedicated to St 
Nicholas. 


Archaeology has been slow to add new information about the town’s vanished medieval 
buildings. The Hospital of St Thomas was partially excavated in 1973 [16] and in 1970 the 
remains of a timber building came to light beneath the nave of the parish church [17] prompting 
speculation that a wooden church may have stood on the site before work began on the present 
building in the late 12th century. 


No opportunites to excavate inside the parish church have arisen over the past ten years though 
during the demolition of an outbuilding to the north of Paradise House in 1990 fragments of two 
13th-century carved grave slabs were recovered which must have been robbed from the church 
probably after damage in the English Civil War. [18] Also in the Oldborough, excavations have 
taken place close to the boundary of the Franciscan friary on the north side of St Sepulchre Street 
in 1987 and 1989. Although neither excavation found the boundary of the Franciscan 
establishment, evidence for the demolition of friary buildings came to light at both sites. The 
1987 excavation at Nos 18-22 St Sepulchre Street [19] found a layer of stone rubble, broken 
glazed floor tile and mortar lumps resting on the natural surface which had probably come from 
the demolition of one of the friary buildings in the 16th century. At Nos 10-10a St Sepulchre 
Street, [20] the 1989 excavation found a boundary wall of large squared stones, one with a lump 
of plaster render still adhering to it, which had presumably been built using stonework quarried 
from the friary. In the same street an excavation in 1997 at the rear of the former Quaker meeting 
house has revealed part of the foundations of St Sepulchre Church, long thought to have stood in 
this vicinity. [21] Excavations are continuing at at this site at the time of writing. 


The most enigmatic of the town’s medieval religious establishments is the House of the Proctor 
of Citeaux. This accommodated a small community of Cistercian monks who were charged with 
looking after the revenues of the parish on behalf of their order. Although the size and position 
of the building are still a matter for debate, one likely location is in the area to the east of the 
parish church which has been known as Paradise since at least the 15th century; a name which 
could derive from the enclosed garden belonging to the monks. Extensive excavations around 
Paradise House between 1988 and 1990 failed to turn up any direct evidence for the existence of 
this monastic community, however it was discovered that the street frontage adjacent to the 
present 18th- century house had been enclosed behind a stone boundary wall in the middle ages. 
[22] This could be part of the enclosure which the Cistercians made in 1250 [23] raising the 
possibility that Paradise House occupies the site of the monks’ residence. 
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SECULAR BUILDINGS 


There are documentary references to a small number of stone houses around the harbour [24] but 
the majority of houses in the medieval town must have been built of timber as is shown on the 
16th century view of Scarborough now in the British Museum. [25] Archaeology has revealed 
the foundations of medieval houses in most parts of the town, but to date no complete plan of a 
house has been excavated apart from a multi-roomed building investigated between 1969 and 
1975 by Peter Farmer in Tollergate [26] and a single room building adjoining a cobbled street 
uncovered to the north of Paradise House in 1989. [27] 


The building discovered in 1989 possessed a maximum of four courses of stone slabs bonded 
with clay, but the rest of the superstructure was probably constructed with wood because slots to 
accommodate timber uprights had been cut into the top course of stonework. A large stone hearth 
occupied one corner of the building suggesting it may have been a bakehouse. Excavations 
elsewhere around Paradise House uncovered less complete evidence of medieval buildings but 
they included a house with a glazed tile floor and mortared stone walls at the junction of Paradise 
and Church Stairs Street [28] and a house with stone rubble foundations on the west side of 
Paradise House. [29] This probably had a timber superstructure but the house with the glazed 
tile floor, standing in a prestigious location less than 30m from the parish church, was probably 
one of the few stone buildings in the medieval town. The remains of another stone building came 
to light in 1997 in excavations at the rear of the former Quaker Meeting House in St Sepulchre 
Street. At the time of writing this building is still undergoing investigation. [30] It had walls up 
to 1.2m thick and is therefore one of the most substantial medieval buildings ever found on an 
excavation in Scarborough. 


Roofing material is a common find on most excavations either in the form of limestone slates or clay 
tiles. A range of medieval clay roof tiles was found in a dump of demolition debris in an excavation 
at the rear of No 40 Princess Street in 1993, [31] whilst an excavation at the north end of East Sandgate 
in 1987 found a large assemblage of limestone slates re-used in the base of a hearth. [32] 


The interior of the typical medieval house in Scarborough would doubtless appear squalid to us 
with floors normally of beaten clay such as the well-preserved example uncovered in the interior 
of a medieval house on an excavation in Globe Street in 1994. [33] The wealthier houses 
doubtless had tiled floors but tiles are still a fairly uncommon find on excavations in the town. 
Surface water seems to have posed a problem in certain parts of the town as demonstrated by the 
finding of stone and timber lined drains. An excavation adjacent to No 35 Castlegate in 1991 
revealed two clay-cut drainage channels and a later, more substantial, stone-lined drain. [34] They 
probably traversed an area of open ground, such as a yard, and issued directly into the street. A 
sequence of timber lined drains was found in the 1987 excavation at East Sandgate where they 
controlled the flow of surface water down the cliff slope overlooking the harbour. [35] 


The recording of timberwork preserved in the fabric of two of Scarborough’s oldest buildings 
has also brought new light to bear on the types of houses to be found in the medieval town. The 
restoration of the former Three Mariners’ Inn in Quay Street in 1996-7, has uncovered evidence 
that it was originally a much larger building of seven bays and probably dates from the late Middle 
Ages. [36] The re-assessment of timberwork exposed on the west side of the Newcastle Packet 
Inn on Sandside, also in 1996, has shown that it is not part of a cruck frame as previously thought 
but is a jettied, box frame. It is a surviving part of what was a grand medieval house with a central 
hall and two side wings with their gables fronting on to the harbour. Other recording work has 
been directed at surveying the remains of stone-built cellar walls in various parts of the town 
where they commonly survive below 18th- and 19th-century houses. Although they are difficult 
to date, some could well have been constructed in the Middle Ages. 
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THE HARBOUR 


Scarborough’s prosperity in the medieval period largely depended on the success of the harbour, 
which at its greatest extent stretched all the way around the South Bay from the foot of the Castle 
Hill on the east to modern day Bland’s Cliff on the west. As the harbour faced directly onto the 
open sea it was always more vulnerable to damage than other medieval ports which grew up on 
rivers or estuaries and the townsfolk were constantly appealing to the Crown for money to repair 
the waterfront. Archaeology has yet to discover how the medieval quay was constructed although 
in 1975 an excavation by Peter Farmer at the foot of Bland’s Cliff uncovered a stone and timber 
waterfront which may have dated back to the Middle Ages. [37] However it is clear from 
documentary evidence that a strip of land as much as 70m wide was reclaimed from the sea during 
the medieval period due primarily to a constant demand for space to build on. [38] The same 
pressure also led to the terracing of the South Bay cliff in the medieval period as people carved 
out building plots on the sloping hillside. Some of the processes involved were revealed by an 
excavation in 1987 at No 24 East Sandgate where, in the 14th century, beach sand had been 
dumped behind a terracing wall to make a level yard near the top of the cliff. [39] 


During the last ten years evidence has come to light of how ground on the shoreline has been 
heightened through the dumping of household refuse. At Nos 24-26 The Bolts, an excavation in 
1990 found that almost 2m of domestic refuse, rich in organic remains, had been dumped at the 
foot of the cliff in the 14th century. [40] A similar waste heap dating to the 15th century came 
to light in 1996 during an excavation adjacent to No 22A Quay Street. [41] Why the seafront 
area should have been used in this way for refuse disposal is probably explained by the threat of 
flooding from the sea and the wish of householders to minimise the risk by building on artificially 
raised ground. This was not the choice of every builder. An excavation in the cellar of the former 
Three Mariners’ Inn on Quay Street in 1996 found that the building had been constructed on 
beach sand, perhaps one of the Sandhills referred to in medieval documents. [42] The monitoring 
of building work at a fourth site at Nos 33-34 Foreshore Road in late 1995 failed to reveal anything 
of archaeological interest [43]. 


THE POST-MEDIEVAL TOWN 


The town was in gradual decline throughout the 16th century and suffered severely during the 
two Civil War sieges in the middle of the 17th century. In the 18th and 19th centuries the town 
came to rely less on the port and fishing industry for its livelihood as it gained in popularity as 
first a health and then a holiday resort. Although there is a much wider range of documentary 
and cartographic evidence available for the more recent past, archaeology can still unearth new 
information about the post-medieval town. For example in 1953 a brick-built baker’s oven, 
probably dating from the 18th century, was excavated on the north side of Cook’s Row [44] and 
in 1972 Peter Farmer recorded the remains of a limekiln at the back of a shop on the north side 
of Castle Road. [45] 


During the last ten years evidence has accumulated which shows that the northern part of the 
town has been extensively quarried for clay in the post-medieval centuries. The decline in the 
size of Scarborough’s population after the Middle Ages left large areas of the town devoid of 
occupation and excavations in some of these areas such as to the east and north of Paradise House 
in 1988 and 1989, [46] at the former Convent School in Queen Street in 1996 [47] and next to 
Tollergate in 1997 [48] have all found the backfilled remains of clay quarries. The quarries take 
the form of long narrow trenches cut in parallel rows and they probably date to the 18th and 19th 
centuries when town’s people sought a ready supply of clay for bricks to replace or refront their 
timber framed buildings. At the same time the shapes of properties changed as householders 
sought to eradicate the straight jacket of boundaries and terracing walls inherited from the 


medieval town. For example an excavation on the south side of Longwestgate at No 119 in 1990 
found that the yard at the back of of the house had been extended beyond the line of a medieval 
terracing wall by dumping over 2.5m of soil down the natural slope. [49] The same was also 
found to have happened at other sites on the south side of Longwestgate at No 113 during an 
excavation in 1977 [50] and at the site of the former St Thomas’s School, at No 123 
Longwestgate, during the monitoring of building works in 1996. [51] 


The 20th-century town has also been studied by the Society during the last ten years because 
members have been involved in the national “Defence of Britain” project. This aims to build up 
a record of the surviving civil and military remains of 20th-century conflict. For example in the 
Old Town several air-raid shelters have been recorded. 


THE FUTURE 


The last decade of work in Scarborough continues the tradition of fieldwork begun by the 
founding members of the Society fifty years ago. The Society has proved capable of tackling the 
excavation and recording tasks which arise from construction work in the Old Town. Though 
Scarborough cannot match the extensive campaigns of digs which took place in neighbouring 
towns such as York and Hull in the 1970s and 1980s, this article has hopefully shown how a 
modestly funded yet continuous programme of fieldwork can advance knowledge about a 
particular town. 


After a campaign lasting ten years, the Society is well placed to continue with its work in 
Scarborough into the future. For a start there are many questions about the development of the 
town still to answer, such as is there a Viking settlement waiting to be discovered, or a Roman 
port? How extensive was the medieval pottery industry? What did the medieval waterfront look 
like? Secondly, through publicity in the local press, the Society is now well known to the residents 
of the Old Town who, after all, are the guardians of the town’s buried past. It is important they 
are sympathetic to the work of the Society as in the future some of them will doubtless be called 
on to accommodate an archaeological excavation into their building projects. Finally, and 
perhaps most importantly, there are people living in and around Scarborough who are willing to 
volunteer their time to help with the excavations. During the last ten years over a hundred people 
have been involved with one or more of the Society’s digs. This article is a testimony to their 
hard work. 
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SCARBOROUGH AND THE PILGRIMAGE OF 
GRACE 


By JACK BINNS 


INTRODUCTION 


When one of King Henry VIII’s engineers sketched a bird’s-eye view of Scarborough in 1538 
on it he included, outside Newborough Bar, a gallows and a corpse suspended from it. Though 
the gallows and its victim were totally irrelevant to the military purpose of his ‘plat’, the 
draughtsman made sure that they were unmistakably conspicuous: he drew them the same size 
as the castle keep![1] There is no hope of a positive identification of the hanging man, but we 
do know that after the Pilgrimage of Grace had collapsed one of its captains, John Wyvill of 
Osgodby, ‘a gentleman of £20 lands’, was hanged in chains at Scarborough. That was in February 
1537.[2] Anyone who doubts that Wyvill’s body could have survived for so long in the open 
might consider how three local rebels who had taken part in Thomas Stafford’s abortive coup of 
1557 were treated at Scarborough: after execution their corpses were ‘boiled and tanned’ to 
preserve them for long-term public exhibition! [3] 


I 


It is now more than eighty years since Madeleine and Ruth Dodds published their monumental, 
two-volume history of the Pilgrimage of Grace.[4] The Dodds sisters handled the vast, complex 
sources, mainly in the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, with extraordinary skill, but their 
sentimental attachment to the religious idealism of Robert Aske, the most prominent and 
principled Pilgrim leader, has long since been repeatedly challenged; and their over-simplified 
generalisations about the Pilgrimage have been shattered on the rocks of regional exceptions and 
local peculiarities. 


One historian of the north of England went so far as to pronounce that there would have been a 
rebellion there against Henry’s policies in 1536 or 1537 even if there had been no prior break 
from Rome and no threat to dissolve religious houses.[5] A more recent and distinguished 
authority has argued that there was no spontaneous rising against religious reform, only a court 
faction plot to unseat Thomas Cromwell, the King’s chief minister, which misfired tragically.[6] 
And a third spent almost a quarter of a century mercilessly bombarding the received and common 
assumption that the Pilgrimage of Grace was a devout crusade against Protestant heresy.[7] 
Nevertheless, though the causes of the rising and the mixed motives of its leaders remain 
contentious issues, contemporary historians seem to have reached something approaching a 
consensus: there were many other factors such as crop failure, enclosure of commons, inflation, 
taxation and family feud, but religious grievances were the most widespread and sufficient to 
generate the worst domestic crisis ever faced by a Tudor monarch. Because it gave some cohesion 
to a divided movement, simplicity to a multitude of underlying fears and virtue to revolt, even 
though it was neither agreed nor understood, religious ideology was of paramount importance.[8] 
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In fact, there were many risings or demonstrations of discontent in different and distant localities 
in the north of England - from Louth in Lincolnshire to Carlisle in Cumberland - and each one 
took a different form. It is the very limited purpose of this paper to examine only those events 
which concerned the Scarborough area and to consider how they related to the causes, course and 
outcome of the Pilgrimage of Grace. 


II 


Rebellion spread like wildfire across the whole of Yorkshire in October 1536: starting in the East 
Riding, it soon engulfed York, Hull, Wakefield and Pontefract, so that by the end of that month 
a huge army of at least twenty thousand armed men, marching southwards, had reached Doncaster. 
Throughout the entire county only two strongholds remained loyal to the King - the castles at 
Skipton and Scarborough. In both cases the explanation seems simple and obvious: Skipton 
castle was the chief residence of Henry Clifford, first Earl of Cumberland, and Scarborough’s 
royal castle was held for the King by Sir Ralph Eure the younger[9]; and both of these men refused 
to join the rising. In both cases, also, family enmities and personal ambitions probably had more 
to do with their motives than any genuine devotion to King Henry. In particular, both the Cliffords 
and the Eures were deeply at odds with the Percies and their followers who, in contrast, were 
widely and openly involved in the revolt. 


The loyalty of the Percies to the Crown could never be taken for granted at any time, but in 1536 
there were special grounds for their disaffection. The wealthiest and potentially most powerful 
of the northern magnates, the childless, spendthrift, sickly and gullible Henry Percy, sixth Earl 
of Northumberland, had been persuaded by guile and blackmail to leave all his estates to the King 
and become a landless pensioner.[10] In effect, the Earl had disinherited his natural heirs and 
younger brothers, Sir Thomas and Sir Ingram Percy, and virtually disowned all his tenants, 
retainers and clients. Northumberland refused even to receive his brothers at Wressle castle. 
Moreover, during this time of rapid inflation, unlike other great northern landlords, the Percies 
had not tried to increase the income from their tenants either by enclosure or by raising rents and 
entry fines, and this policy, whether benevolent or negligent, might help to explain their 
exceptional popularity.[11] 


Not surprisingly, therefore, in view of these extraordinary circumstances, on 20 October 1536, 
Sir Thomas Percy rode through York at the head of perhaps as many as ten thousand ‘rebels’ on 
their way to join the main Pilgrim host at Doncaster. Most of this Percy army had been raised 
from the family estates in the East Riding and locally from such villages as Seamer, Throxenby 
and Hunmanby. 


Later, in February 1537, at his examination in the Tower of London, Sir Thomas tried to defend 
himself against the charge of high treason and avoid the executioner’s axe by saying that he had 
been forced by the commons against his will to take their head. When news of the rising first 
reached him he was staying with his mother, ‘the old lady of Northumberland’, at her dower 
mansion house at Seamer. Disguised as a servant he attempted to escape but was intercepted by 
the commons, compelled by them to return to Seamer, and there take the Pilgrim’s oath, much 
to his mother’s dismay: she ‘wept and sore lamented’. The next day he could not prevent the 
commons from ransacking ‘Mr Chamley’s house’.[12] Finally, after another night spent at 
Seamer, Sir Thomas took the road to Malton where a great muster of about ten thousand armed 
men waited for him to lead them on to York.[13] That one of Sir Thomas’s servants corroborated 
nearly all the details of his master’s testimony when he was interrogated a few days later was 
probably a tribute to his loyalty rather than to his memory.[14] 
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A far more convincing description of Percy’s part in the Pilgrimage of Grace was provided by 
George Lumley of Thwing, son and heir of Lord Lumley, and one of the principals in the rising. 
He told Cromwell that Sir Thomas was second only to Aske as a ringleader; that he alone had 
‘raised all that quarter of Yorkswold’; that the people showed more affection for him than for 
any other; that twice he had been proclaimed ‘Lord Percy’ by the commons; and that he had made 
requests to all the chief abbots in the county to send ‘two brethren from each to come forward 
with their best crosses’. Lumley remembered how Sir Thomas had praised the prior of 
Bridlington for sending two of ‘the tallest men that he saw’. Finally, again according to Lumley, 
Sir Thomas Percy was ‘the lock, key and wards of this matter’ so that his refusal to support 
Bigod’s second rising in January 1537 determined its utter failure.[15] When news of Bigod’s 
revolt reached Lincoln it was wrongly believed there that Percy had taken Scarborough, and later 
it was feared or hoped that he would lead a rising in the far north, but there was never any danger 
of that,[16] even though his mother at Seamer seems to have wanted him to commit himself a 
second time.[17] 


Percy’s defence was weak enough, but Lumley’s testimony was damning. Far from being the 
reluctant victim of an overwhelming, popular movement, Sir Thomas had been one of its chief 
instigators; for him the Pilgrimage of Grace was a futile manoeuvre to prevent the Percy estate 
from falling into the voracious hands of the Crown. 


King Henry certainly distrusted the whole Percy clan. The sixth Earl escaped the gallows only 
by his death in June 1537, when all his lands reverted to the Crown. Even Sir Ingram, against 
whom there was no evidence of treason after the royal pardon had been given, was kept in the 
Tower for more than a year until his health was irreparably damaged. He never returned north 
and died in 1539.[18] As for Sir Thomas, the only concession granted him was that he was 
allowed the privilege of knighthood and beheaded, not drawn, quartered and publicly 
displayed.[19] 


A closer look at the associations of some of the other Pilgrim leaders points towards a widespread 
Percy plot. At least five Yorkshire captains were or had been Percy employees. Aske had once 
been a member of the Northumberland household. William Stapleton had been an attorney for 
the family and in 1533 was granted an annuity for his services. Sir Roger Lascelles was a steward 
in the sixth Earl’s household, and both he and Sir Robert Constable were Percy tenants. William 
Babthorpe was constable of Wressle castle.[20] 


il 


Not so prominent nationally as the Northumberland Percies, but far more important locally, were 
the Scarborough Percies. This family had a long and distinguished association with the town. 
Peter Percy had sat for the borough in the House of Commons of 1352; William Percy had 
represented it in the last Parliament of Richard II.[21] Described as merchants, ship-owners and 
sometimes gentlemen, a succession of Percies had held the highest offices in the corporation 
during the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Peter Percy the elder was Richard III’s choice 
as the borough’s first Mayor when he gave Scarborough a new constitutional charter in 1485.[22] 
John Percy was senior bailiff in 1488-9 and died in that office in 1500.[23] When he died in 
1538, Thomas Percy, gentleman, had been senior of the two bailiffs at least three times.[24] 


By Scarborough’s modest standards these Percies were outstandingly rich. John Percy left a 
hundred marks in money gifts as well as houses in Cartgate, the Dumple, and a tenement on 
Sandside called ‘the cheker’, which might have been a tavern or inn.[25] The Peter Percy who 
died in 1517 had a cellar and a chamber over it by the sands, a beerhouse, a tenement and a house 
in Spreight Lane, a house next to the prison, a house on the corner of Market Gate, a close by the 
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lime kiln and an acre of land in Burtondale.[26] In his will of 1537, Thomas Percy left his wife 
Katherine a house in Paradisegate, another in Longwestgate, and a common tavern near the 
Common Hall on Sandside.[27] 


More to the point of this present argument, these early Tudor Percies seem to have been unusually 
devoted to the Catholic Church and in particular to the three houses of friars in Scarborough - the 
Dominicans, or Black Friars, the Franciscans, or Grey Friars, and the Carmelites, or White Friars. 
By the 1530s it was still customary for wealthy burgesses to bequeath money and property to the 
town’s many poorhouses, chantry altars and chapels, rather than to its friars. When the three 
houses were dissolved in March 1539 none of them had land of much rental value: the Dominican 
site was worth 15s 4d, the Carmelite, 10s, and the Franciscan, a mere 5s 4d. As for movable 
property, they had only ‘poor chalices’, bells and roof lead; their church stalls and screens had 
already been sold.[28] However, as late as 24 March 1538, Thomas Percy, gentleman, gave 
‘every place of the freres within the town of Scardeburghe xxd’.[29] Even more generous, and 
perhaps particularly significant, were the testamentary gifts of another Thomas Percy, made on 
2 October 1536, the day before the rising began in Lincolnshire: he gave 20 shillings to the prior 
of Bridlington, six shillings each to the three friaries, half a close and half an acre at Stump Cross 
to Scarborough’s Black Friars, and 6s 8d to the prior of the White Friars for writing his will.[30] 
The prior of Bridlington, William Wood, was hanged and quartered at Tyburn on 2 June 1537 
for his part in the Pilgrimage of Grace. Though both were lucky not to suffer for it, Richard 
Chapman, last warden of the Grey Friars, and John Borrowby, last prior of the White Friars, were 
sympathetic to the Pilgrims and personally involved in the circulation of treasonable 
prophecies.[31] 


IV 


According to one modern and scholarly account of the West Riding, during the Pilgrimage of 
Grace ‘Scarborough remained loyal throughout the commotions’.[32] If by ‘Scarborough’ the 
author meant the castle there, then his statement is largely true; but if he meant the town and the 
harbour he was greatly mistaken. 


As early as 17 October 1536, when the rising in Yorkshire was little more than a week old, Lord 
Darcy wrote from Pontefract to the King to tell him that ‘great numbers’ were besieging the castle 
at Scarborough which was held by the young Sir Ralph Eure.[33] The “great numbers’ must have 
been of local men since when he was charged with causing ‘the siege of Scarborough’ Robert 
Aske, the East Riding leader, said ‘he knew nothing of the commons that went to Scarborough 
until they were there and had besieged the place’.[34] According to one of the more obscure 
North Riding captains, George Bawne, Scarborough castle soon became the only refuge in the 
area for the enemies of the Pilgrims, so that he was determined to win it ‘or hassard his life’ .[35] 
This is confirmed by a report that some of archbishop Lee’s servants who had fled to Scarborough 
from the commons at York, were first captured by the besiegers and then rescued by Sir Ralph’s 
men and brought into the safety of the castle.[36] 


As an indication of the King’s concern for the security of his castle at Scarborough, supplies of 
‘victual and gunpowder’ were sent there by sea about 27 October. These supplies were dispatched 
from Lincoln by the Duke of Suffolk acting directly under Henry’s orders.{37] Since the young 
Sir Ralph was related to several Pilgrim ringleaders there was some natural doubt about his 
trustworthiness. Also, if the rebels held the port they might well intercept and arm themselves 
with the King’s munitions. Nevertheless, the King thought the risk worth taking: as he told 
Suffolk, ‘Ivers had promised to do a notable act’.[38] 
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On 28 October, acting on behalf of the King, the Duke of Norfolk negotiated a truce with the 
Pilgrim leaders at Doncaster. Both sides agreed not to make any further military moves. Many 
of the commons dispersed and went home. The siege of Scarborough was raised. Sir Ralph had 
received his supplies safely but now he asked the Duke of Suffolk for more.[39] Eure’s request 
was sent up to London on 5 November and five days later Thomas Cromwell, Lord Privy Seal 
and Henry’s chief counsel, himself wrote a favourable reply.[40] Accordingly, on 15 November 
Edward Walters[41] set sail from Grimsby ‘in a small crayer’ bound for Scarborough. With him 
he carried Cromwell’s letter and a gift of one hundred pounds from the King.[42] 


We cannot be sure where Walters tried to come ashore, but for several days there was no news 
of him until on 19 November it was reported to Darcy and Aske at Templehurst that he, his ship, 
its cargo of ‘ordnance, victual and gunpo[wder]’ and Henry’s one hundred pounds were all in the 
possession of the commons ‘of Beverley and the Wold’ under their captain John Hallam.[43] 


The Walters affair came to have important significance. Each side now condemned the other for 
breaking the truce. The King should not have sent arms and the commons had no right to seize 
them. Cromwell’s letter of 10 November was read out to the Council of the Pilgrims at York; it 
appeared to contradict all his previous promises of concession and pardon. Cromwell had told 
Eure that ‘if the commons were not pacified such vengeance would be taken as should make them 
an example to the whole world’.[44] Sir Robert Constable concluded that as long as ‘the 
Crumme’ remained the King’s principal adviser it would not be safe to trust Henry,[45] and a 
lengthy debate ensued about whether they should continue the truce and negotiations with the 
Duke of Norfolk.[46] 


Meanwhile the siege of Scarborough castle had been resumed. John Hallam, the Pilgrim captain 
at Scarborough, who was a yeoman from Cawkeld near Watton priory, had ‘wrung Waters (see 
note 41) by the beard’ and threatened to cut off his head if he did not confess that he was 
Cromwell’s agent. According to Aske, the commons ‘divided the money 3s a piece’,[47] but 
another source says that the hundred pounds destined for Eure was conveyed to Aske along with 
Walters himself and Cromwell’s letter.[48] Aske was certainly embarrassed by the ill treatment 
Walters had suffered at Scarborough: he assured Darcy that under his protection the royal 
messenger now had his own servant, his own chamber and a feather bed, and that the two of them 
went hunting and shooting together.[49] However, Henry was not appeased: his appetite for 
revenge was sharpened by what had happened at Scarborough. 


But no blame could be attached to Sir Ralph: he had remained steadfast despite the odds. A 
further appeal from him for assistance, which suggested that he was now hard pressed, was again 
well received in London: ‘a vessel of two tops’ was said to be ‘lying at Scarborough to victual 
the castle’ and more ships carrying ordnance and ammunition were seen leaving the arsenal at 
the Tower of London bound for the north.[50] We have one report that the castle garrison held 
out ‘for the space of twenty days’ though it had no other ‘sustenance but bread and water’, but it 
is not clear whether this referred to the first or the second phase of the siege.[51] Nevertheless, 
by his prolonged and courageous defence of Scarborough castle, Eure had indeed fulfilled his 
promise to the King that he would “do a notable act’.[52] 


More than sixty years ago, in his account of Scarborough in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Professor Grant wrote that during the Pilgrimage of Grace ‘there was no blockade or 
attack’ on the town or the castle - indeed there was no siege of Scarborough at all.[53] However, 
the surviving evidence suggests the contrary. Clearly, Sir Ralph was shut up in the castle and 
denied access to the town and port, otherwise Walters would not have lost his freedom and the 
King’s money. Moreover, we know that the rebels had artillery, which they probably took out 
of the King’s ships sent to supply the castle. In his report on the condition of the castle made to 
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Cromwell in January 1538, Sir Ralph noted that ‘part of the wall and the ground of the same is 
shot down in the outer ward betwixt the gatehouse and the castle’.[54] When the structure was 
inspected by Sir Marmaduke Constable and Sir Ralph Ellerker two months later they found it to 
be far worse than Eure had been willing to reveal. Towers and turrets lacked roofs, lead and 
floors; doors and portcullises were missing; bridges had gone; walls were decayed and ‘shakyn’. 
Most alarming of all, the north wall, overlooking the castle holms, was ‘clene decayed and fallen 
down’, altogether seventy-five yards in length.[55] 


Much, if not most, of the damage described by Constable and Ellerker was undoubtedly the result 
of decades of neglect and natural decay. Richard III had been the last monarch to live in the castle 
in 1484, and there is no evidence that even he spent any money on its repair. Under the Tudors 
the fabric deteriorated rapidly: a succession of ‘gate-keepers’ was appointed for life and expected 
to maintain the buildings out of their own purses. Sir Ralph’s predecessor, Edmund Peckham, 
cofferer of the King’s household, was constable from August 1529, but probably never set foot 
on castle hill.[56] 


There was nothing exceptional about this phase in the castle’s history: during this time, nearly 
all royal castles, at least those in Yorkshire, suffered from chronic neglect. However, some of 
them also suffered even more severely from deliberate plunder. It was not unknown for the King’s 
constable to rob his master’s property of building stone, timber or lead; such pickings were 
regarded as appropriate substitutes for salaries. For example, Sir Richard Cholmley, “the great 
black knight of the North’, regardless of his loyalty to a succession of four Tudor monarchs, 
pillaged their castle at Pickering for cartloads of stone and slates to improve his mansion house 
at Roxby.[57] So that when Sir Ralph stripped Scarborough castle’s towers and turrets of their 
lead roofs to make a brewing vessel for his own use at his ‘poor house’ at Foulbridge and to 
exchange the remainder for French wines,[58] it might be argued that he was acting out the normal 
role of a castellan, not that of a traitor. Presumably, Eure’s thefts of the castle roofs took place 
in 1537 soon after the sieges and therefore he must have been responsible for some of the 
deficiencies reported by Constable and Ellerker, but clearly not for the length of fallen wall on 
the north side which he said had been ‘shot down’.[59] 


The second siege of the castle was probably very brief. Despite Cromwell’s notorious letter and 
Constable’s warning, at York the peace party prevailed: it was decided to give Sir Ralph at 
Scarborough a pledge of safety and stay the commons there, at least until the next meeting with 
the Duke of Norfolk on 5 December.[60] Consequently, when the Duke offered the King’s full, 
free pardon to all the Pilgrims, it was accepted with relief and innocent gratitude. It seemed that 
the Pilgrimage was over and the Pilgrims had won. Soon afterwards Sir Ralph was summoned 
to London; his reward was permanent custody of the castle with a garrison of a hundred men and 
a grant for life of the royal manor of Northstead at a low rent of £24 per annum.[61] 


V 


Scarborough’s part in the second rising of January 1537, instigated by Sir Francis Bigod, was 
even more important. Bigod’s role in the first rising had been peripheral and reluctant, but in 
November 1536 Aske had sent him to Scarborough to look into the Walters affair and to take 
over command there from Hallam.[62] When next the two met again at Watton Priory on 10 
January, Bigod opened his mind and his plans to Hallam. He said that the King could never be 
head of the church because he was a layman; that the pardon was not to be trusted because it was 
Cromwell’s not Henry’s; and that if Norfolk was allowed to garrison and arm the castles at Hull, 
Pontefract and Scarborough, he would dominate the whole county from them. All the Dalesmen 
were mustering; Sir Thomas Percy was on his way south from Northumberland; and Bigod 
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himself would take over Scarborough and Hallam seize Hull; then, with these secured for the 
commons, the two would march together from Beverley to Pontefract.[63] 


Hallam’s part in the plot soon turned into a fiasco. He was abandoned and betrayed and never 
even entered Hull. After a fierce struggle at Beverley Gate he was badly wounded and arrested. 
In the meantime, Bigod had summoned his tenants to Settrington, his home and headquarters. 
There he told the assembled commons that they had been deceived by their former gentlemen 
captains; that Durham and Cleveland were already in revolt; and that they must prevent the Duke 
of Norfolk from occupying ‘Hull and Scarborough and other haven towns’. Sir Francis then 
produced two letters and gave them to George Lumley of Thwing, son of Lord Lumley and 
formerly emissary for Sir Thomas Percy. Lumley was to deliver one to Katherine, dowager 
countess of Northumberland at Seamer, asking her to summon her son Sir Thomas to hasten 
south with his men, and the other to the bailiffs of Scarborough.[64] 


In his letter Bigod called upon Scarborough’s bailiffs to assist Lumley to take over the castle, 
town and port in the name of the commons. In no circumstances were they to allow Sir Ralph 
Eure the younger or any of his men to re-enter the castle and, as previously, they were to secure 
all ordnance and shipping in the harbour ‘to the use of the commons’.[65] However, when 
Lumley and his company of between 120 and 140 men entered Scarborough in the evening of 
Tuesday, 16 January, they encountered no resistance. In his subsequent testimony under 
interrogation Lumley claimed that he and the commons had behaved with scrupulous care: he 
had told them to pay for everything in the town where they lodged; he persuaded them not to kill 
the three leading Scarborians, Guy Fish,[66] Launcelot Lacy[67] and William Lockwood,[68] 
who had helped Eure to defend the castle when it was besieged; and, though it was now 
unoccupied, he convinced them that they had no right to invade the King’s castle without his 
permission.[69] 


The following morning Lumley and his followers met Scarborough’s bailiffs in the house of the 
Grey Friars. The officers of the town took the new oath composed by Bigod and agreed with 
Lumley that they should do no more than mount a guard outside and around the castle. Then, 
making his feeble excuses, Lumley left Scarborough and returned home with his Wolds men and 
’ Launcelot Lacy. Before he departed he recommended John Wyvill of Osgodby to be his successor 
as captain and promised Wyvill that he would soon make good his manpower losses with new 
men from the Pickering Lythe muster at Spital, summoned there that day by the constable of 
Seamer. However, lacking gentlemen leaders and tired of waiting for Lumley, who deliberately 
arrived late, most of the Vale men had gone home by the time he arrived at Spital. They said 
they would not rise unless Sir Thomas Percy called them out.[70] 


The tentative, nervous, almost apologetic rising of the commons at Scarborough was short-lived. 
Soon after Bigod and his men were chased out of Beverley on 19 January, young Sir Ralph Eure 
had returned to Scarborough. John Wyvill and his second in command, Ralph Fenton of 
Rudston,[71] offered no resistance. On 25 January Eure wrote to the King informing him that 
he was master of the town and castle and that Wyvill and Fenton were his prisoners. He had 
given the people ‘comfortable words’ so that the commons about Scarborough had promised their 
obedience and consented to wear ‘across of St George’ instead of the Pilgrims’ badge of Christ’s 
five wounds. Nevertheless, he thought it prudent to fortify the castle and garrison it with a 
hundred armed and paid men. On the same day he wrote to Cromwell asking him for the lands 
of Bigod who was now an abandoned fugitive. On 26 January Sir Ralph again wrote to Henry 
giving him a list of the names of the Holderness leaders of the first insurrection who had been 
loyal during the second outbreak. He trusted that the King would pardon them. He had a 
particularly favourable word for Matthew Boynton of Barmston.[72] 
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In the event, Eure’s precautions were unnecessary: Bigod’s rising had already collapsed utterly. 
All the Yorkshire leaders of the Pilgrimage - notably Aske, Sir Thomas Percy, Lord Darcy and 
Sir Robert Constable - not only refused to join Bigod but actively opposed his plot. Even Lumley 
seems to have changed his mind; from his home at Thwing he wrote to Wyvill and his company 
at Scarborough to tell them they should go back to their homes. He assured them that he had it 
on the reliable authority of Sir Robert Constable that, true to his word, the King would hold a 
parliament in York at Whitsuntide.[73] 


VI 


There is no doubt that Scarborough was one of the major sources of seditious prophecy and 
rebellious gossip. Brought before the Council of the North at York in December 1537 and there 
accused of spreading treasonable tales, John Dobson, vicar of Muston, a village six miles south 
of Scarborough, denied all such charges. In his defence he claimed to have first heard these 
malicious prophecies at the White Friars in Scarborough in October 1536. Friar Chapman, 
warden of the Grey Friars, and Friar Borrowby, prior of the White Friars, were present and there 
they showed him a paper roll on which a number of revolutionary changes were predicted. 
Borrowby said that Dobson could take it home with him as long as it was returned within a 
fortnight. Dobson denied that he had made a copy of the roll; as requested it was sent back to 
the White Friars.[74] 


The prophecy in question was one of a number then circulating and said to have originated with 
Merlin and Bede! It foretold that the King would be driven out of his kingdom and then return 
to be given back only a third of it; that ‘he that beareth the E[agle] which is the Emperor [Charles 
V] shall [spread] his wings over all his realm’; . . . ‘that [the dun] cow which is the bishop of 
Rome... shall come into England jingling with her Keys, and set the church again in the right 
faith’; that ‘when the Crumme [Thomas Cromwell] is brought low, then shall we begin Christ’s 
Cross row’; and that ‘the moon shall kin[dle] again, and take light of the sun [the Tudors], meaning 
by the moon the blood of the Percies’. When Merlin and Bede were asked, “When shall all these 
things be?’, they replied, ‘About the year of our Lord God a thousand v hundred and xxxvij’.[75] 


John Borrowby confirmed his meeting with John Dobson and Richard Chapman at White Friars, 
Scarborough, and admitted that he had seen and possessed other papers containing similar 
prophecies; one of them he had copied belonged to a gentleman in Scarborough called William 
Langdale.[76] When questioned at York three days later Langdale confessed that he had once 
borrowed from the prior “a little roll of paper containing a prophecy in rhyme . . . which spoke 
of the learning of A.B.C. and K.L.M.’[77], and that on returning it the prior had lent him another 
long paper roll of prophecies. However, when he went up into the castle with Sir Ralph Eure his 
house had been ransacked by the commons and all his books and papers stolen. The same rhyming 
prophecy or ‘gargonne’ he had received from Thomas Bradley, priest at Ayton.[78] 


After another three days, Bradley appeared before the Council at York. He too admitted that he 
had made a copy of the prophecy which contained the line, ‘Crumme in a man’s throat, doth many 
men hurt God wot’, but it had been first read to him in the buttery at Ayton by another priest, 
Richard Stapleton from ‘Sokbourne’, about Michaelmas 1536.[79] So Stapleton was the next to 
be summoned to York. And so it went on, so that in the end the original source of these scandalous 
and dire predictions was never uncovered. 


During the Great Purges of the 1930s when millions of Soviet citizens were interrogated by the 
state secret police it was their custom to require each suspect, under threat of torture, to reveal 
the name or names of fellow conspirators. So it was in 1537 when Cromwell and his fellow 
examiners[80] questioned the ringleaders of the Pilgrimage of Grace in the Tower of London and 
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later the members of Henry’s new Council of the North summoned suspects to their examination 
at York. The result was a mountain of paper confessions, self-defensive statements, accusations 
and counter-accusations. More and more names were added to what became a never-ending trail 
gradually fading into darkness and mystery. The Dodds sisters compared the process to ‘an 
Arabian story, tale following tale in endless sequence’.[81] The greater the weight of evidence 
the more flimsy and untrustworthy it became as each respondent tried to avoid punishment by 
blaming someone else. If the truth was elusive even then, by now it has become irretrievable. 


Vil 


After the risings came the retribution. The importance of Bigod’s pathetic protest was that it gave 
Henry all that he needed to wreak a bloody revenge on the Pilgrims. The King had never believed 
that his promises of pardon, made under duress, were valid and binding, and he swept aside the 
protests of the ringleaders that they had acted in good faith and tried honestly to prevent Bigod’s 
breach of the truce.[82] In the event, none of the Yorkshire leaders, actual or suspected, escaped. 
The former priors of Guisborough and Bridlington and the former abbots of Fountains and 
Jervaulx were hanged and quartered at Tyburn. Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Francis Bigod and George 
Lumley suffered the same fate there. 


On Tower Hill, Lord Darcy was allowed the privilege of the executioner’s axe instead of the 
hangman’s noose.[83] As for Sir Robert Constable of Flamborough, in the words of the Duke 
of Norfolk, he was ‘so trimmed in chains’ at Hull’s Beverley Gate ‘that I think his bones will 
hang there this hundred year’.[84] Within weeks of his voluntary surrender to Eure, Ralph 
Fenton, the yeoman, was also hanged in chains at York,[85] and Robert Aske was suspended by 
the same means from Clifford’s Tower on market day, 12 July 1537.[86] Finally, the vicar of 
Muston, John Dobson, was one of several priests executed at York after trial at the Lent assizes 
there in 1538.[87] 


As one of the few leading northerners who had actively resisted the rebels throughout, young Sir 
Ralph Eure expected handsome reward. After ‘the first commotion’, in January 1537 the King 
had granted him a life-long tenure of Northstead manor and guardianship of Scarborough 
castle.[88] Almost as soon as he returned to Scarborough in response to Bigod’s rising he wrote 
to Cromwell to petition for his lands, notably the Wolds manors and mansions of Settrington and 
Birdsall.[89] Later - perhaps to prove that his motives were not entirely self-seeking - he asked 
the Lord Privy Seal to favour Tristram Teshe, the King’s official receiver of attainted lands in 
Yorkshire, with Wyvill’s estate at Osgodby. Wyvill, he wrote, had ‘40 marks of land or 
thereabouts’ which was ‘now at the King’s pleasure’, and Teshe had ‘sustained losses in the first 
commotion’ and at that time had been with Sir Ralph in Scarborough castle.[90] However, just 
in case Cromwell had forgotten his requests of 25 January and 11 February, Sir Ralph reminded 
him a third time in a letter from Hull on 19 March of his desire for the lordships of Settrington 
and Birdsall and Bigod’s stewardship of Whitby Strand.[91] 


There had never been any love lost between the Bigods and the Eures, and between Sir Francis 
and Sir Ralph the younger there had developed something like a feud by 1536. In part the conflict 
arose out of Bigod’s stewardship of the Liberty of Whitby Strand, granted to him for life by the 
Earl of Northumberland.[92] As a pertinacious and radical reformer of monastic discipline and 
manners, Sir Francis was soon shocked by the deplorable conduct of the abbot, monks and 
servants of Whitby abbey, and in particular their most powerful local champion, Gregory Conyers 
of Bagdale. At Whitby fair in August 1535 Conyers and servants of the abbey were attacked by 
some of Bigod’s men and narrowly escaped with their lives.[93] The following March Bigod’s 
servants murdered one of Sir Ralph’s.[94] Not surprisingly, it was Gregory Conyers who seized 
Bigod’s goods at Mulgrave castle in January 1537 and hunted down their owner to the point where 
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he very nearly caught him;[95] and, as the Duke of Norfolk revealed to the King in April 1537, 
Conyers was ‘in great trust with young Sir Ralph Evers his master’ .[96] 


However, though now his principal enemy was dead and his lands forfeited to the Crown, Sir 
Ralph failed to reap all the benefits he had expected and thought he deserved. He had to make 
do with Bigod’s stewardship of Whitby Strand[97] and stewardship of the Bigod lands in 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire with fees of a mere £5 a year.[98] The prizes which he coveted most 
- the lordships and properties of Settrington, Birdsall and Mulgrave - remained with the Crown 
for the time being. Eure was elected by Scarborough’s Common Hall to represent the borough 
in the Parliament of 1542, but by that time his demanding duties in the far north probably kept 
him from Westminster.[99] 


If Sir Ralph was grievously disappointed by the King’s lack of appreciation, he had only himself 
to blame: at Scarborough and elsewhere he had acted with exceptional violence and greed, even 
by the standards of that unruly time. It was William Lockwood who revealed the full extent of 
Eure’s iniquities at Scarborough. According to his signed, sworn testimony, as constable of the 
castle, Sir Ralph had received altogether £356 to support his garrison there, but he had paid out 
less than £100 to his soldiers. Lockwood had himself been one of the money carriers from the 
Duke of Norfolk at Doncaster. Secondly, not only had Eure stripped the castle towers and turrets 
of their roof lead, he had done the same disfavour to the parsonage mansion house at Scarborough 
thereby ‘suffering it to decay’. As for the royal manor of Northstead, Sir Ralph paid £24 a year 
as fee farm rent and then let it out at £30 a year and ‘suffers the manor house to decay’ .[100] 


Lockwood also related how Sir Ralph had received valuable stolen goods from Guisborough 
priory, which had once belonged to the former prior, James Cockerell, and his story was confirmed 
by a servant who had brought one of the prior’s caskets to Eure when he was out hunting on 
Blackmoor. In the presence of the servant he broke the lock with his dagger and inside found a 
purse full of ‘realls, ducats and angels, and some crowns of 5 shillings’. After he reached ‘200 
angels’ he stopped counting the gold coins, put them back in the casket and rode off with it.[101] 
According to the deposition of another witness, Sir Ralph had also received two other caskets 
with their keys which had once been the prior’s.[102] In each of these three testimonies it was 
strongly implied that Eure had simply kept Cockerell’s money after he was arrested at Easter 
1537 and subsequently declared only the value of his household furniture and livestock.[103] 


Eure seems to have escaped the worst consequences of his dishonesty, but a more serious 
allegation that he had written disrespectful words about Cromwell and Norfolk nearly ruined him. 
Eventually, after thorough investigation, the Duke accepted that the incriminating letter had in 
fact been written by one of Sir Ralph’s disloyal servants in the pay of his local enemy Sir Roger 
Cholmley. Also, as Eure himself pointed out, since he could neither read nor write more than his 
name, he could not have written that letter or any other.[104] 


The disloyal servant who had forged one of Sir Ralph’s letters was probably the William 
Lockwood of Scarborough who had testified against his master. Norfolk had to admit to 
Cromwell that he was unable to identify the culprit. He had examined many who were with Eure 
in Scarborough castle when and where the letter was written, but the only one whose handwriting 
resembled that of the letter was its bearer, William Lockwood, second only to Gregory Conyers 
as Sir Ralph’s best servant. However, Lockwood denied responsibility and Norfolk, still 
suspicious but uncertain, sent him up to London to be interrogated by Cromwell.[105] 


Perhaps the cloud that now hung over Lockwood explains why Eure was able to survive his 


allegations of theft, dishonesty and dereliction of duty to the King. In the event, both escaped 
punishment. Lockwood was held briefly and then allowed to return to Scarborough. Nothing 
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more is recorded of this episode. In 1541, as aresident of Scarborough, Lockwood’s goods were 
assessed for subsidy at £20 and four years later at two thirds that figure.[106] By that time he 
was serving Scarborough as one of its bailiffs.[107] As a further and final indication of his 
favoured status, at least amongst the other forty-three members of the Common Hall, a few days 
before his bailiff’s term expired, they chose him to represent Scarborough in what was to become 
Henry’s last Parliament.[108] 


In the words of the official history of the House of Commons, when he became a Member of 
Parliament William Lockwood was the ‘servant of Sir Ralph Eure’;[109] but after what had 
passed between them it is most unlikely that this relationship still existed. In fact, by the time of 
Lockwood’s election Eure had been ‘piteously slain’ in Scotland at the battle of Ancrum 
Moor.[110] In practice some of Sir Ralph’s rewards had proved more onerous than enjoyable. 
Appreciating only his value as a ruthless soldier, King Henry had made him first keeper of the 
Northumberland border areas of Redesdale and Tynedale, and then, from 1544, lord warden of 
the Middle Marches. Consequently, from the outbreak of the war with the Scots in August 1542 
until his death in February 1545, Eure rarely experienced the comforts of his home in Yorkshire 
and the benefits of his various stewardships. He had to be content with the thanks of the King 
for his bold and brave actions in the Scottish Lowlands.[111] For a leader described by Lord 
Shrewsbury as ‘a fell cruel man and over cruel, which many a man and fatherless bairn might 
rue’, Sir Ralph’s demise was fitting:[112] he was killed in battle and his corpse mutilated in 
revenge for a similar outrage committed on the ancestors of the Earl of Angus at Melrose 
abbey.[113] Ironically, the lands that he had desired most of all, Settrington and Birdsall, 
eventually came to the Scottish Lennox family.[114] The castle at Scarborough, which he had 
both protected and plundered, along with the royal manor of Northstead, were granted, after the 
death of his father, to his neighbour and great rival, Sir Richard Cholmley of Roxby.[115] Even 
Mulgrave castle escaped his clutches. After Bigod’s execution his widow Katherine wrote from 
there to the bishop of Worcester thanking him for his intercession on her behalf.[116] Though 
the Act of Attainder was finally passed two years later, it was repealed after the accession of 
Edward,[117] and Mulgrave eventually passed down to Katherine’s grandson.[118] 


CONCLUSION 


We can know little and understand even less of the motives of the Yorkshire commons who 
mustered and marched as Pilgrims under the banner of the Five Wounds of Christ. They were 
moved by a mixture of fear, ignorance, superstition and deference. Without their gentlemen 
captains to lead them they were merely a mob. 


Close study of the ringleaders reveals many different impulses and objectives. The Percies were 
given little choice. The King and Cromwell had seemed to provoke them into rebellion, a family 
tradition that went back to Hotspur and beyond. Given the feudal habits that persisted so strongly. 
in the North and the inexcusable behaviour of the sixth earl of Northumberland, it would have 
been surprising if the Percy brothers had not led a rising in 1536 or 1537. Bigod was a martyr to 
his idealism and reforming zeal: his role in the second, suicidal revolt was unique. Lumley, 
Wyvill and Fenton were carried away on a tide they neither understood nor believed in. They 
were victims of their naivety and deference to authority. Like the commons they too had to have 
superiors to tell them what to do. 


On the other side, Sir Ralph Eure was a rapacious opportunist who saw a windfall chance to 
destroy the Percies and Bigod, his arch enemy. But for the Pilgrimage of Grace he might have 
risen no higher than deputy constable of Scarborough castle. Yet his greed was so great that he 
nearly lost all. Only Henry’s need for ruthless and loyal northerners to replace those he could no 
longer trust allowed Eure to survive and prosper. In the end, the King’s appeal to his gentry’s 
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material self-interest proved stronger than any attachment they might have had for the old 
religious order. The Constables, Ellerkers, Cholmleys, Cliffords and Fairfaxes were soon gorging 
themselves on rich monastic pickings. 


In Scarborough it seems that some leading members of the oligarchy, such as Guy Fish, William 
Lockwood and William Langdale, having refused to join Hallam’s Wolds men, were obliged to 
seek refuge from their anger in the castle. During the siege that followed their houses were 
ransacked. When Lumley’s commons re-entered the town in January 1537, but for his 
intervention, these Scarborough men might have lost their lives. Launcelot Lacy was so fearful 
that he left Scarborough under Lumley’s personal protection. There is no evidence that any 
townsmen joined the rebels: even the nameless bailiffs who took Bigod’s oath probably did so 
out of fear, not conviction. The three Scarborough friaries might have been hotbeds of political 
intrigue and treasonable gossip; but none of the friars took an active, outside part in the rising, 
otherwise they would certainly have been victims of Henry’s terrible revenge. 


On the other hand, there is no evidence that the Pilgrims encountered any physical opposition in 
Scarborough: the townspeople there seem to have been as indifferent to Hallam, Bigod and 
Lumley as they were to Sir Ralph. Indeed, they were probably in greater fear of Eure than they 
were of the commons. In other words, in defence of their skins and property, Scarborians tolerated 
both sides in the hope that they would soon depart. In east Yorkshire, as elsewhere, the Pilgrimage 
of Grace was largely a rural protest movement which engaged peasants rather than burgesses. 


As for the Scarborough Percies, whether by coincidence or as a direct consequence of their 
association with the disgraced Northumberland Percies, they simply disappear from the local 
records after the death of Thomas Percy, gentleman, in 1538; whereas, in contrast, the Fish, Lacy 
and Langdale families all prospered, and bailiffs with these names occur repeatedly during the 
next sixty years. 


Because we know so little of what happened in Scarborough during the winter of 1536-7 it does 
not follow, as some historians have assumed, that little happened there. Whatever the defensive 
state of the castle, its location on the coast, overlooking a safe haven, endowed it with a key 
strategical importance that both sides soon came to appreciate. When Hull fell to the Pilgrims in 
October 1536, Scarborough became the only Yorkshire port of entry available to the King, and 
this explains why Sir Ralph’s defence of the castle was given such a high priority in London. In 
January 1537 Bigod understood that it was essential to seize Scarborough and Hull, thereby 
preventing Henry from garrisoning and supplying them. In the event, Bigod failed to take Hull 
and Lumley was too timid to occupy Scarborough castle, though Scarborough was the only town 
in Yorkshire where the second rising had any success. Scarborough’s medieval significance as 
an international market and port might have passed away, but its royal castle and harbour of refuge 
were still of vital value to the Tudors. 
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MURDER, MUTINY AND PIRACY. 
THE REMARKABLE CAREER OF THE 
SCARBOROUGH-BUILT BARQUE ‘AGRIPPINA’ 


By PETER BARTON 


‘About the end of May a suitable agent was instructed to look up a moderate-sized sailing-vessel 
in London, fit for a West Indian voyage, to carry heavy weights. She was to be staunch and in 
good condition; but high finish not wanted, and a clipper not required. We got just the craft - a 
barque of about 400 to 450 tons.’[1] 


The year was 1862 and the author of these words was James D Bulloch, chief representative in 
Great Britain for the Confederate Navy Department, whose job it was to buy suitable steamships 
which could then be taken beyond territorial waters to be armed and crewed before being sent in 
pursuit of enemy shipping. This was the American Civil War. For a year the Southern States 
had been at war with the Federal government. The North always referred to the Confederates 
as rebels and their activities at sea as piracy although this was not how the South, or for that matter 
most Europeans, saw it. For this reason it was possible, though not easy, for Bulloch to obtain 
such ships from British shipbuilders and also to charter vessels to run the blockade imposed by 
the Federal fleet. 


The most famous commerce raider acquired by the Confederacy was undoubtedly the Alabama, 
a wooden steamship built at Birkenhead by Lairds and delivered unarmed in July 1862. From 
the Mersey she had to make for a secret destination where she could be armed. Anticipating this 
event another two ships carrying her armament, ammunition and essential stores had to be 
organised to rendezvous with her. This task was to fall to the Stockton-built iron screw steamer 
Bahama sailing from Liverpool and the Scarborough-built barque Agrippina, from London. The 
rendezvous was to be Praya Bay, Terceira Island, one of the Azores group. 


The nondescript appearance of the Agrippina satisfied Bullock who wrote later:- ‘she attracted 
no especial notice and no suspicion while loading in the London Docks’.[2] This was hardly 
surprising as she must have looked what she was: a sturdy old north-country built sailing ship 
bearing the scars of 28 years trading. Seaworthy but uninspiring. Solid but slow. 


How, when launched from the shipyard of J & R Tindall on 5 August 1834, she came to be 
christened Agrippina may never be known. Perhaps her owners had mis-read their Roman history 
for the Imperial women of that name were no strangers to misfortune.[3] However, for most of 
her career there was nothing to suggest that she was an unlucky ship. In fact, for the 28 years she 
had sailed under the Tindalls’ flag her voyaging was relatively uneventful although in the days 
of sail no trading vessel could be said to have an easy time. But what had the Agrippina been 
doing before becoming involved in the clandestine activities of a foreign power which was to 
secure her a firm niche in maritime history? 


When first registered at the Scarborough Custom House, shipbuilders James and Robert Tindall, 
William Tindall of East Dulwich and George Brown, shipowner of Scarborough, each owned a 
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quarter share of the Agrippina. Although William died in 1853 and James in 1857 their shares 
remained in the family until 1862 when the Agrippina was sold.[4] Surprisingly, despite her 
being registered as belonging to the port of Scarborough until 1862 there is no evidence to show 
she ever returned to Scarborough once she had left there on her maiden voyage. 


The Agrippina was a three-masted barque with the bust of a woman (Agrippina?) adorning her 
bow. Her measurements were given as:- Burthen 258 45/94 tons. Length 96’10”, breadth 24’6 
4” and depth of hold 16’6”. She would be a well turned out ship but nothing could disguise the 
fact that she was a typical north-country vessel - broad of beam and deep, meant for cargo carrying, 
not for speed. She was regarded as sufficiently manned with ten hands but with apprentices the 
crew usually numbered twelve or thirteen. She was certainly no clipper but when the Agrippina 
had been built in 1834 the term ‘clipper’ was rarely heard. She had been constructed under the 
old tonnage rules when an increase in depth did not affect tonnage dues although speed might 
suffer. 


Some idea of the slow pace of commerce in the first half of the 19th century may be gathered by 
studying the voyage pattern and times of the Aggripina. Altogether her career lasted just over 
31 years but she made only 33 separate voyages. Discounting the time spent at her port of 
departure before sailing and after her return she was voyaging for only three quarters of her life. 
Furthermore, as on all voyages she spent a lot of time in foreign ports it would seem she was at 
sea for less than 60% of her time. Of course, cargoes had to be found for her, she had to be prepared 
for each voyage, time would be spent loading and unloading. Repairs had to be carried out in 
port and she would have to be surveyed regularly to ensure she was classed at Lloyd’s. 


Before the Agrippina left Scarborough William Rodgers was appointed master and was to remain 
with her for 23 years. About a month after being launched the Agrippina sailed for St Petersburg 
arriving there on 13 September 1834.[5] It might have been expected that she would return to 
Scarborough with timber and other shipbuilding materials for the Tindalls but instead arrived at 
Gravesend on 12 November with the intention of preparing for her first voyage beyond Europe. 
On 28 February 1835 she was entered out for the Cape of Good Hope which she reached on 11 
June but then sailed on to Mauritius before returning to Gravesend on 2 February 1836 having 
been away just over eleven months. 


Not until 27 May 1836 did she leave Gravesend to commence another voyage. This was to Ceylon 
although it was nearly three months before she reached the Cape of Good Hope and three weeks 
more before arriving in Ceylon. This was to be another round voyage which lasted eleven months. 
On 30 June 1837, having been back in the Thames only two months, she started a voyage that 
would keep her away sixteen months. Once more her destination was Ceylon but a reference to 
her off the Malabar coast suggests she also went to India. Mauritius, Cape of Good Hope and St 
Helena were her other ports of call. In 1839 a more direct voyage to Ceylon lasted only nine and 
a half months. 


The Agrippina continued to make voyages to Mauritius and Ceylon with absences varying from 
fifteen months in 1840 to six months in 1842. On 20 January 1840 she had left Gravesend for 
Ceylon but while still on the east coast ran into foul weather, losing two anchors and chains before 
putting into Yarmouth. Such incidents around the coast of Britain were commonplace and meant 
that it was often weeks before an outward bound vessel cleared the Channel. It was 14 May 1841 
before she returned to Gravesend having called at Trincomalee on the east coast of Ceylon as 
well as Colombo and the Cape. At this time Ceylon was a major exporter of coffee, not tea, and 
Mauritius offered sugar as about the only cargo. 


4] 


In June 1844 an unusual voyage interrupted what had seemed a regular pattern. Her destination 
was announced as Ichiboe (sic) at which place she arrived on 23 August. Ichaboe is an island off 
the west coast of southern Africa, rich in deposits of guano, a valuable fertilizer but an unpleasant 
cargo. While on the African coast the barque Isabella of Preston was reported to have been driven 
into the Agrippina but the damage was not serious. She was next seen off the Scillies and on 16 
January 1845 dropped anchor in the Thames to unload 550 tons of guano. 


It was to be another seven years before she returned to Ceylon. Going next across the Channel 
to Dunkirk in June 1845 she then sailed to Rio de Janeiro, Patagonia and Pernambuco. After this 
voyage she started trading to the Mediterranean - Trieste, Smyrna, Alexandria, Constantinople 
and the Black Sea for grain. In March 1852 the Agrippina again sailed for Ceylon and from there 
to Madras but instead of returning to London she headed for Australia. From Melbourne she 
returned to Ceylon and it was 15 September 1853 before she turned up at Gravesend, having been 
away eighteen months. 


For Rodgers there were three more voyages to Ceylon before David Reid took command of the 
Agrippina in May 1858. He was sent to Buenos Ayres and Fray Bentos before returning to 
Antwerp and from there the Agrippina sailed to Venice, then to Odessa. Unfortunately, returning 
from the Black Sea the Agrippina was dismasted and had to be towed into Constantinople by a 
steamer. There her cargo of barley had to be unloaded before repairs could be carried out and 
she was not back in Antwerp until 23 July 1859. She returned to Gravesend on 21 September but 
in the meantime had been to Cronstadt. Maybe Captain Reid was unlucky but on his next voyage 
to Colombo the Agrippina’s jib boom carried away. After another voyage to South America and 
one to the Mediterranean Reid returned from Gibraltar on 27 April 1862 to relinquish his 
command as the Agrippina was to be sold. It was on this last voyage that Reid had trouble - 
repeated drunkenness - with the only two Scarborians in his crew![6] The Agrippina’s career 
was now nearly over but the fame and notoriety for which she was to be remembered was yet to 
come. 


The death, on 18 December 1861, of William Harris Tindall, a shareholder and Tindall’s chief 
naval architect, decided the family to sell their shipyard.[7] So in 1862 an illustrious name in 
Scarborough shipbuilding disappeared at the same time as the Agrippina’s connection with the 
Tindalls ended. Ownership of the vessel passed to Archibald Hamilton of St Helen’s Place, 
London, on 21 May although it would appear her registration was not transferred to London until 
17 July,[8] by which time she had been to Cardiff to load 350 tons of best Welsh steam coal and 
was back in London loading guns, ammunition and other stores. Before the end of the month, 
with Alexander McQueen in command, she had sailed for the Azores and her rendezvous with 
the Alabama. But what connection had Hamilton with the Confederacy? He was a respected 
merchant and partner in the firm of Sinclair, Hamilton & Co, but from the outbreak of the war, 
despite official discouragement, a few firms - and Sinclair, Hamilton was one - were prepared to 
do business with the Southern States. Until these firms were identified they were able to deflect 
suspicion from the activities of the Confederate agents in this country. Even so, there was little 
the law could do. 


On 29 July 1862, just before the British government was about to detain her, the Alabama[9] 
crept stealthily out of the Mersey. Her future captain, Raphael Semmes of the Confederate Navy, 
had not arrived in England in time to join her but he was able to leave Liverpool with other 
members of his crew on the Bahama which took only seven days to reach the Azores. When the 
Bahama arrived on 20 August the Agrippina - 21 days out from London - had already begun the 
transfer of guns, ammunition and clothing. Semmes and his officers took command of the 
Alabama and then all three ships moved to a more sheltered spot to complete the transfer. In only 
a few days the Alabama was converted into a formidable commerce raider. 
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During this worrying time an alarming incident occurred to irritate Captain Semmes. Captain 
McQueen, a surly Scot who liked his drink, felt that each day spent on the dirty job of coaling 
the Alabama was sufficient excuse for him and his men to slake their thirst. On 22 August things 
got out of hand. ‘For a time it threatened to be serious, but belaying pins finally quieted a drunken 
crew riotously engaged in a general fight’ .[10] 


Before leaving the Azores McQueen was instructed to return as quickly as possible to Cardiff, 
take on another cargo of coal and head for the island of Martinique, West Indies, where the 
Alabama would be in about one month’s time. The Agrippina was back in Cardiff on 28 August 
and cleared for Jamaica on 5 September. Two days out she encountered a fierce gale and her 
cargo shifted, putting the safety of the ship in jeopardy, but miraculously McQueen kept the badly 
listing ship afloat and on 12 November, leaky and damaged, she limped into Martinique. A week 
later the Alabama arrived, very much in need of Agrippina’s coal. Waiting for the Alabama 
McQueen and his crew had tried to blot out the memory of their terrifying ordeal but a drunken 
McQueen had boasted of his seamanship and his connection with the Confederate cruiser. Fearful 
that news of his arrival would soon reach the ears of Federal agents, Semmes ordered McQueen 
to leave port and meet up with him off the uninhabited island of Blanquilla and there he would 
take in some of the coal. Shortly after McQueen had sailed a US warship did arrive but Semmes 
gave her the slip. After another hectic and filthy coaling operation the two vessels parted company 
but arranged to meet again at Arcas island. 


It was now January 1863 and after another coaling operation the Agrippina, ballasted with coral 
from Arcas, headed for home. Eight days later the Alabama, after a successful cruise in the Gulf 
of Mexico, was dismayed to sight the Agrippina only 200 miles or so further on. Eventually, this 
battered ship and weary crew reached Liverpool on 26 February having run into more heavy 
weather. Although she had sprung her foremast only hurried repairs could be carried out if she 
were to take in more provisions, load coal at Swansea and again meet the Alabama. This time 
the appointed rendezvous was the island of Fernando de Noronha, off the coast of Brazil, but by 
the time the Agrippina turned up an angry Semmes had gone. Unaware of McQueen’s difficulties 
he had condemned him heartily and, tired of waiting, had moved on to Bahia. He was expecting 
McQueen to follow as arranged but by now had captured a coal-laden ship. With this valuable 
prize he had no immediate need for coal so left Bahia on 22 May. 


It was 1 June before the Agrippina reached Bahia, only to find two Federal warships keeping 
watch for blockade runners. McQueen evaded these but once in port faced the problem of getting 
away, so he enlisted the help of the British consul. The advice he received was to sell his coal 
and take on a legitimate cargo for the UK for which the consul would furnish the necessary 
paperwork to satisfy any curious US naval patrol. McQueen acted on the consul’s advice and 
returned safely to Gravesend on 23 September 1863. The Alabama and her tender were not to 
meet again but a somewhat ungrateful Semmes accused McQueen of deserting him and selling 
the coal to line his own pocket! Semmes was to describe McQueen as worthless and incorrigible 
and was no more flattering when referring to Agrippina’s ‘bluff bows and stump top-gallant 
masts’, [11] and her speed. 


By now Agrippina was too well known to expect to evade capture and was also liable to give 
away the whereabouts of the Alabama. Semmes had proved he could supply all his needs from 
captured enemy ships so now there was no longer any justification for keeping a slow and 
expensive sailing ship as a tender. The Agrippina was put up for sale but as buyers were not 
readily forthcoming the old barque, still commanded by McQueen, left the Thames on 21 
November, for Bermuda. But the Federal government was suspicious and alerted the USS 
Kearsarge in the hope that she could thwart a Confederate scheme:- ‘to arm and equip the 
Rappahannock at sea’, having heard that:- ‘two vessels . . . the Agrippina and the Harriet Pinkney 
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are to take out her equipment to make transfer at the Azores.’[12] If this had been the plan it 
collapsed when the Rappahannock was arrested in Calais. At the time, the two named vessels 
were in Plymouth but the Agrippina did not linger, clearing for Bermuda on 27 November. 


Even before reaching Bermuda McQueen had a strange story to enter into the ship’s log book.[13] 
On 1 January 1864 he had to put a passenger in irons for threatening to shoot a fellow passenger 
but this was just the beginning. On the next day he was subjected to insolence and insubordination 
from the mate, Robert Wallace, and he too was put in irons. He then accused the helmsman of 
being asleep as he failed to keep the ship on course. The latter responded ‘in a very insolent 
manner which I understood was to kiss my ass’. McQueen struck out at the man but on seeing 
this all hands rushed aft to seize the captain and tie him up. His cabin was broken into and now 
it was his turn to be put in irons. He wasn’t even freed to take observations to ascertain the ship’s 
position but bundled into his cabin and the broken door nailed back on. It is tempting to speculate 
about McQueen’s health for when off Bermuda a doctor and a Customs official came on board 
to see him yet it was a few more days before he was freed. At St Georges on 15 January, the day 
after he was released, McQueen left the ship to report to the authorities and unexpectedly bumped 
into the mate so he demanded to know who had given him permission to be on shore. Wallace 
claimed he, not McQueen, was master of the ship. Only after the police had taken the mutineers 
off to jail could McQueen reassert his authority but plainly this was an episode the full story of 
which had failed to emerge. 


Additional crew were signed on for the voyage to Nassau but the insubordination was not at an 
end. Quite a few desertions from the Agrippina are referred to in the ship’s papers so there is 
little doubt that whatever McQueen’s ability as a seaman few had much respect for him as a man 
or as a Captain. 


The Agrippina returned to Liverpool on 23 July 1864 and a few days later she was sold at auction 
for £860, having cost the Confederacy £1,400. Bulloch’s feeling was ‘the service she had 
rendered was more than compensation for the loss’.[14] If her crew had any misgivings about 
their next destination who could blame them? It was to be Sierra Leone, known as the ‘white 
man’s grave’. Their worst fears were confirmed when shortly after leaving Freetown McQueen 
had to return ‘with crew all sick of African fever’.[15] How many survived is not known but in 
February 1865, when she returned to England, Lloyd’s List gives her master as ‘Smart’. What 
had happened to McQueen was not stated. 


On her passage home from Africa she touched Falmouth before sailing on to Dunkirk and Dieppe. 
In June she was on her way to the West Indies but now under the command of Captain John 
Travers. Late in July she reached Kingston, Jamaica and then, having spent some time in the 
Gulf of Mexico, she put in at New Orleans on 20 November, “distressed on account of her master 
(Travers) having been murdered at Tupulco (sic) by four of the crew’.[16] After so many years 
with a competent and respected master the Agrippina had not been lucky. Before leaving New 
Orleans a replacement master had to be appointed but by the time his name reached Liverpool, 
the Agrippina, loaded with 707 bales of cotton, had been abandoned on fire north of the Bahamas 
on 26 December 1865.[17] On Boxing Day the crew had taken to the ship’s boat and had been 
picked up by the Cyclone and taken back to New Orleans/ Only 11 bales of cotton were rescued 
from the doomed vessel. Before finally disappearing beneath the waves the Scarborough-built 
Agrippina had sailed the world’s oceans, traded for more than 31 years, and secured herself a 
place in history. 
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WILLIAM HANNAY AND THE COVENANTER’S 
BIBLE 


By PATRICIA MSNAUGHTON 


The Congregational/Presbyterian faith in Scarborough goes back to the very first Dissenting (ie. 
Non-Church of England) place of worship to be built here, and has its roots in occurrences in 
Scotland in the mid-17th century. Nor do many people realise that the Covenanter’s Bible, once 
a well-known part of Scarborough’s history, was actually involved in events so far away, or that 
it has travelled almost back to its original home since it left the town in the 1920s. 


Without going into too much historical or theological detail, the Scottish Covenanters’ movement 
dates from the signing of the National Covenant in 1638, but the real troubles began after the 
Restoration of Charles II to the throne of the United Kingdom in 1660. In the following year 
Parliament introduced the Act of Supremacy, declaring the King supreme head of the church, 
and condemning the Covenant as treason. 


In the Scottish church there were no bishops as there were in the Church of England. Charles, 
like his father, and grandfather wanted to make the Scottish church the same as the church in 
England, so bishops were ordained in London and sent to Scotland. In 1662 at least 270 ministers 
of the Church of Scotland left their churches, usually accompanied by their congregations. For 
almost three decades they would worship in secret and hold open air conventicles , trying to keep 
ahead of the King’s dragoons. 


There were various rebellions, culminating in the Battle of Bothwell Brig, where James Graham 
of Claverhouse (‘Bloody Clavers’ or ‘Bonnie Dundee’ depending of your point of view) finally 
overcame the Covenanters, 400 of them dying and 1500 being captured and taken to Edinburgh. 
Some were held prisoner on the open in Greyfriars Kirkyard throughout the winter, and many 
died. Some survivors were sold as slaves and shipped to the West Indies in terrible conditions, 
200 dying by shipwreck on the way. There were barbarous acts of torture, and summary 
executions. This era was known as “The Killing Times’. For 10 years the government attempted 
to rule Scotland by terror and subdue the people by force of arms, but without lasting success. 
In 1688 as a result of the Glorious (or Bloodless) Revolution, James VII and II was deposed, 
sent to exile in France and replaced by his daughter Mary II and son-in-law William II (William 
of Orange). The following year the government introduced the Toleration Act, allowing 
non-conformists to worship as they liked. 


This is the background to the religious strife in Scotland in the latter half of the 17th century; 
events which shaped the life and ministry of Scarborough’s first Dissenting minister. 


The original owner of the relic known to Scarborians as ‘The Covenanter’s Bible’ was William 
Hannay, a chapman or packman of Tundergarth, Dumfriesshire. His son, also William, was the 


‘founding father’ of non-conformist worship in Scarborough. 


William Hannay snr. had fled from Scotland to escape persecution. When the Troubles reached 
Annandale, where Tundergarth is situated, he sought refuge in England, but was captured and 
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sent back to Dumfries. There he was locked in irons and eventually confined in a dark pit under 
the Canongate prison in Edinburgh. Eventually, together with other prisoners he was sent to 
Dunottar Castle on the coast south of Aberdeen, where 167 Covenanters were herded into an unlit 
vault for refusing to take the Oath of Supremacy. Men and women were kept there together for 
nearly a whole summer, ankle deep in mire and so crowded there was hardly enough room to 
stand, let alone sit or lie down. Some were sent to the plantations as slaves, the men’s ears cut 
off, the women’s faces branded 


Mr Hannay snr. was apparently brought to Leith, ready for transportation, which he is said to 
have avoided by paying 5000 merks, in September 1685. However, it is doubtful if a packman 
would have had this much money, so if he was ‘redeemed’ in cash, perhaps there were wealthy 
supporters who bought his freedom. 


Another version says that when Gen. Dalziel (“Tam Dalziel’ or ‘The Bloody Muscovite’ , founder 
of the Scots Greys) proposed sending Hannay to the plantations, he pleaded that he was too old 
to labour in the fields, and asked to be allowed to spend his last remaining years in Scotland. 
Gen. Dalziel replied he might be too old to labour, but he was not too old to hang, which he would 
do the next morning. However, according to legend, Dalziel died during the night, and Mr Hannay 
was saved. Unfortunately, not even the Dalziel family can confirm this version. 


Whatever, the truth is, Mr Hannay did become ill and was not executed. He was released because 
he was thought to be dying. Where and when he did eventually die, we do not know. 


The story about Mr Hannay’s Bible is as follows: William Hannay snr. was being pursued by 
Claverhouse’s Dragoons and had hidden with the Bible among some straw in a barn. It is probable 
that possession of that particular edition of the Bible would be regarded as treason. Mr Hannay 
managed to escape from the barn, but the Bible was left behind. The troops rushed in to the 
building and stabbed at the straw with their swords, hoping to find him, and in doing so inflicted 
a deep slash in the Bible. At some point it was retrieved and eventually given to William Hannay 
jnr. 


The Bible is a copy of the Geneva translation printed in 1599, with notes by Francis Junius, and 
with Sternhold and Hopkins’ version of the psalms. Its pages measure 8.25 inches by 6.5 inches. 
It is now very misshapen; the cover shows signs of having originally had metal clasps on it. It 
does not appear to have been used as a family Bible to record births, etc. The Bible still bears 
the marks where the sabre penetrated it, having stopped at Psalm 40: “The Lord is our refuge and 
strength, and a very present help in trouble.” Perhaps that is what Mr Hannay snr was reading 
when he had to run out of the barn. 


William jnr. was born in Tundergarth about 1666. He was captured in 1682 by soldiers who took 
him along with them for several days, although he was very ill at the time. As they passed the 
place where a Covenanter had been shot and buried, they made him lie down on the grave and 
threatened to kill him if he did not take the Oath. He refused, but the threat was not carried out. 
Instead he was taken to Edinburgh in chains, tortured with ‘the boot’ and thumbscrews, 
imprisoned for about 18 months and then transported to Barbados with 15 men and 5 women. 
He was returned to Scotland after the end of the persecutions, being ransomed with money raised 
by public subscription up and down Scotland, but the actual year of his return is not known. 


To be a minister in the Church of Scotland, William would have had to attend university, but 


none of the four Scottish universities in existence at the time has any trace of him. Perhaps he 
studied abroad. 
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After a theological course somewhere, he was appointed Minister to the Presbyterian 
Congregation in Scarborough. How many Presbyterians were here, who they were, where they 
originated, we do not know. They could have been Scots fishermen who decided to stay, an 
English ‘splinter group’ - who can say? Exactly why Hannay came here, whether he was invited, 
sent or simply chose Scarborough at random - again we do not know. Presumably the 
Presbyterians had some place to meet, maybe in someone’s house. All we do know is that at 
this time there was only one church in the town, St Mary’s Parish Church, the Dissenters having 
no formal meeting place at all. A Quaker Meeting existed, but they met in private houses and 
were also trying to worship quietly and not attract too much interest from the authorities. 


How he actually came to Scarborough appears not to be recorded, but it has been supposed he 
must have come on one of the fishing boats which used to visit frequently from Scotland in those 
days. When he arrived he began to preach. He was a Presbyterian, but attached to no Presbytery 
in Yorkshire so was to all intents and purposes an Independent, followers of this persuasion having 
been in Scarborough since Cromwellian times. His ministry was therefore probably a blend of 
Independent and Presbyterian doctrines. 


Tradition says Hannay went in and out among the fisherfolk in the little strip of town about 
Sandside and St Sepulchre Street. He is also said to have built a quaint little chapel, flat roofed 
and picturesque on the outside, with the front looking into St Sepulchre Street, and behind was 
the graveyard which went by a series of steps down to what is now part of Eastborough but was 
then Merchants’ Row. 


There is no evidence to suggest that there was actually a building where the Presbyterians met to 
worship prior to Hannay’s arrival. However, an Indenture dated 18 September 1725 states that 
about 1703 William Hannay bought from William Cant of London, master mariner, a ‘frontstead 
or piece of ground with two old houses or tenements on it, situated between Merchant Row and 
St Pulcher Gate.’ Upon this ground a meeting place had been built [before 1725] for the ‘use and 
benefit of the Protestant Dissenters commonly called Presbyterians’. The Indenture appears to 
be the transfer of the property from Hannay to a group of Trustees and would presumably mark 
his departure for his retirement in Scotland. 


It is likely that at the very beginning of Hannay’s pastorate meetings were held in private houses. 
The first recorded licence for such meetings was granted at the North Riding Quarter Sessions 
at Helmsley on 13 January 1701/2 when ‘the house of Mr John Coulson in Newby ...... is certified 
to this court to be set apart for divine worship for the people called Presbiterians’. This is 
apparently the first reference to this denomination, and though this could be the Newby near 
Scarborough, there are other Newbys in North Yorkshire. A second licence was granted at the 
Sessions in Thirsk on 17 April 1703 when the ‘house of Will Burton in Cayton’ was also set aside 
for Presbyterians. It is recorded that the Presbyterians were the first Dissenters in the town, apart 
from the Quakers who were usually defined as such. 


The first licence in the town was given in 1704 when a preaching licence was granted by the 
Borough Bailiffs to a house ‘in the possession of William Danyells to Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers for doeing [sic] worship’, which is rather odd if Hannay already had some kind of 
meeting-house on his land. Perhaps the ‘tenements’ needed attention and the congregation was, 
at this point, raising the money to build a Meeting House. Certainly Hannay’s successor, William 
Whitaker, spent most of the money he collected on repairing the church fabric, according to his 
financial records. Oddly, no Daniels family, of any spelling, is recorded in either of Hannay’s 
registers or in the lists of recipients of Bibles. Perhaps the house was simply rented from William 
Danyells; or maybe there were no family members who required baptising or marrying during 
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Hannay’s pastorate; maybe they already had a Bible, or perhaps they could not read and did not 
require one. 


Hannay had definitely arrived by August 1703, and they must have been meeting somewhere, 
licensed or not, because the first baptism is recorded in Hannay’s own writing as having taken 
place on 4 August 1703. This Baptismal Register and its accompanying Marriage Register are 
rare and precious documents. The Marriage Register, recording just 19 marriages between 24 
July 1705 and 26 November 1720, is almost unique. Unfortunately the Rev Hannay does not tell 
us where these events took place. On some pages of the Baptismal Register are rudimentary 
financial records and lists of names, but he did not use his Register as a sort of diary as some 
Parish Church vicars did. 


The first recorded Sacrament was on 14 October 1705, with 17 Communicants. A Mrs Elizabeth 
Hannay is mentioned, though whether she was a relative of the Minister is not recorded, and to 
date no other mention of her has been found. According to the letters kept with the Bible [more 
of these later], he had a sister called Elspeth, which is often Anglicised as Elizabeth. In Scotland 
it was the custom for mature ladies to be called Mistress in those days, and married women did 
not usually take their husband’s surname, so this could have been Hannay’s sister on a visit to 
Scarborough. There is no mention of a wife in any of the sources so far consulted, but it seems 
to be too much of a coincidence that another Hannay, totally unrelated, should just happen to 
be here at the time. 


Further Sacraments were held in May 1708, May 1709, November 1709, May 1710 and the last 
recorded occasion [by Hannay] is January 1715/16. 


Though there is no apparent record of where he lived when he first came to Scarborough, by the 
time he left in 1725 he was living at Scalby Hayes. The house in which he lived still exists, though 
rather changed. The record of the North Riding Quarter Sessions held at Helmsley on 14 January 
1717/18 states ‘that the dwelling house of Will Hannay in Scawlby Hayes in the parish of Scawlby 
(alias Scawby) be set apart for the worshipp of Protestant Dissenters pursuant to his petition and 
as the Act of Parliament in that case provides’. Oddly, there is no mention anywhere of how he 
supported himself, and the rudimentary financial records he did keep do not indicate that the 
congregation could provide sufficient funds for a stipend for him. 


Worn out by ill-health, a result it was said, of the awful conditions he had endured on the 
plantations in Barbados, Hannay left Scarborough and retired to Scotland in 1725. He appears 
to have had no surviving family, but to have gone to live with friends in the Hoddam/Ecclefechan 
area. Like his father, the date and place of his death remain a mystery, 


Whenever and wherever William Hannay preached he always carried with him his father’s 
sword-pierced Bible. He had it on the pulpit each Sunday and apparently used to often preach 
from it. Whether it came into his possession before he was transported to the West Indies, or 
after he was released, we do not know; presumably he went home to Tundergarth after he was 
set free, and the Bible was given to him. It is assumed his father had died during his absence. 


When Mr Hannay returned to Scotland, he took the Bible with him. Just before he died he gave 
it to his friend John Johnstone, from whom it descended to a certain William Johnstone. Then 
in October 1839 the story of the Covenanter’s Bible was printed in the ‘Dumfries Courier’, and 
reprinted in the ‘London Sun’. Somehow the story came to the attention of the then Minister of 
the Old Meeting House in Scarborough, George Balderstone Kidd, who wrote to the Scottish 
newspaper and was eventually put in touch with the schoolmaster at Hoddam, Dumfriesshire, 
who had originally told the story to a newspaper reporter. 
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A long correspondence ensued, with Kidd asking many questions about Hannay, and some 
information being given, though the length of time which had passed since Hannay’s death meant 
that some details could not be verified. Eventually the Bible was purchased by the congregation 
of the Old Meeting House for £3.10.0 [£3.50] and it returned to Scarborough in 1844. It was 
often shown to visitors on Sunday mornings, Scottish fishermen apparently being keen to see a 
relic of the Covenanting days. 


The Bible remained in the hands of the Scarborough Congregation, even after the Old Meeting 
House became Eastborough Congregational Church. Then when the church closed down in 1925 
it was sent to the Yorkshire United Theological College in Bradford for safe-keeping, and placed 
in their Muniment Room. 


Various writers have mentioned the Bible and its ‘romantic’ story in books about Scarborough, 
including Baker and Hinderwell. The Rev Benjamin Backhouse wrote a pamphlet about it, taking 
his information, it appears, from the letters sent from Scotland to Rev Kidd and kept in the box 
with the Bible. But later writers could not find the Bible or the letters, as they seemed to have 
disappeared after the College closed down in 1951. 


However, thanks to the help of Rev Michael Mewis of St Andrew’s United Reformed Church, 
they were traced via the Northern [Theological] College in Manchester, to St Colm’s College in 
Edinburgh. There the Bible was kept in the tin box in which it had travelled to Scarborough, 
together with the letters to Kidd and other papers. The box is still clearly labelled “This box and 
Bible belong to the Congregation of the Old Meeting-House, Scarborough, by purchase in A.D. 
1844’ and ‘William Hannay’s Bible. A.D. 1684’. 


When the Bradford College closed, the Bible and other items had been passed to the Manchester 
College for safe-keeping. When that College moved to smaller premises, the Bible had been sent 
to Edinburgh, in the belief that such an historic item would find a home in a Scottish museum. 
But no interest was shown, and the Bible, in its box with the letters, languished on a shelf at St 
Colm’s for many years. There we found it, held it and photographed it, and told the congregation 
at St Andrew’s all about it on our return. St Andrew’s URC, formerly South Cliff Congregational 
Church, is a daughter-church of the Old Meeting House’s successor Eastborough Congregational 
Church. The Elders at St Andrew’s suggested that if a fitting home for the Bible was not going 
to be provided in Scotland, perhaps we could negotiate for its return, and a fitting home would 
be provided for the Bible here. 


By the time this offer was conveyed to St Colm’s it was too late! Finally a Scottish Museum has 
taken an interest in a historical document which has lain ignored on their doorstep for years. A 
new wing is being built at the National Museum of Scotland where ‘our’ Bible, after a little 
remedial work on its damaged spine, caused by long years crammed into the box, will form part 
of the display about Covenanters - a little piece of Scarborough’s history for all the world to see. 


Hannay’s Old Meeting House eventually became a Congregational Church and the Presbyterians 
had to meet wherever they could, until they found a place of their own in 1959. Then in 1972 
the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches in England and Wales came together to form the 
United Reformed Church. The Presbyterians joined the congregation at South Cliff 
Congregational Church in April 1974, forming St Andrew’s United Reformed Church, so the two 
‘families’ which sprung from Hannay’s original foundation, were once more united. 
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YORK DEANERY ESTATES: A VALUATION OF 
PICKERING RECTORY 


By PHILIP CRAVEN 


The years following the defeat of Napoleon in 1815 brought renewed and increasing pressure for 
the reform of Church and State. Parliamentary and municipal reform in 1832 was followed in 
1836 by the following: 


“An Act for carrying into Effect the Reports of the Commissioners appointed to consider the State 
of the Established Church in England and Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and 
Revenues, so far as they relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues and Patronage.” 

[Short title, The Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act, 13th August, 1836.][1] 


This legislation sought to remove abuses, particularly nepotism, sinecures and pluralism. It is 
fair to say that some action for change came from within the Church itself, but obviously not from 
Bishop Sparke and Archbishop Manners-Sutton. In the 1820s Bishop Sparke of Ely, his son and 
his son in law enjoyed more than £30,000 a year of Church endowments and Archbishop Manners 
(1755-1828) of Canterbury presented seven of his relations with sixteen benefices.[2] 


Under the legislation the richer sees had their incomes reduced, Durham from £20,000 to £7,000 
and Canterbury from £18,000 to £15,000 a year; other sees saw more moderate reductions in 
income. Cathedral Chapters were limited to a dean and four residentiary canons; Eight canonries 
were suspended at Windsor, seven at Winchester and six each at Westminster, Durham, 
Canterbury and Worcester; none were suspended at York so it must be assumed that there were 
no more than four canons, with the dean, forming the Chapter there in 1836. The estates of 
deaneries and canonries not suspended were to be vested in the Commissioners; all suppressed 
endowments were to be vested likewise and applied to the augmentation of poor livings. The 
Commissioners were empowered, under the Act, to manage episcopal and cathedral endowments. 


Almost twenty years prior to the Act of 1836 the Dean of York, presumably with the agreement 
of the Chapter, initiated a comprehensive valuation of Pickering Rectory, perhaps with a view to 
realising a valuable asset, but it was not until 1829, twelve years after valuation started, that the 
rectory was advertised for sale. The estate however remained unsold and in 1844 was vested in 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.[3] There are two possible reasons for the rectory remaining 
unsold. First, the impending legislation which resulted in the Act and, secondly, under the terms 
of sale a purchaser would be obliged to meet a number of fixed annual payments out of the estate 
and potential buyers may have judged these to be unacceptable. 


The valuation of the rectory may be divided into two parts. The initial and more complicated 
assessment was of the tithes in the townships of Pickering and Newton-on-Rawcliffe. These were 
leased from the dean, for three lives, by the Osborns of Chicksands, Bedfordshire.[4] Members 
of this family held the rectory for almost 150 years, paying an annual fixed sum to the deanery 
and making what profit they could from the transaction. Over the years it appears to have been a 
good investment; they could afford to build themselves a rectory house, close to the church, in 
Pickering,[5] and a house and farm buildings at Snainton.[6] 
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The valuation of the tithes of Pickering and Newton-on-Rawcliffe began with a census of cows 
and their owners. In Pickering there were 139 named farmers or smallholders owning 318 cows. 
The census for Newton-on Rawcliffe merely states that there were 24 owners and 99 cows. 


Milch Cows kept within the Township of Pickering, 1817. 


Owners Cows 
Eastgate 31 55 
Hungate 13 34 
Market Place & Hall Garth 20 32 
Boroughgate &Undercliff 16 28 
Outsides 25 94 
Keldhead 8 29 
Westgate 26 46 

139 18 


A Modus has existed beyond all memory in those Townships of one penny annually for each cow 
in lieu of the Tithe of Milk and a like Modus of one halfpenny for each calf calved therein and 
in lieu of the Tithe of calf. The said Moduses have never been varied and are now insisted on as 
being established.[7] 


The average number of cows per owner was a fraction over two, although Robert Kitching in 
Hungate and John Best at Keldhead owned fourteen and ten respectively; others milked only a 
single cow. Clearly the farms furthest away from the town nucleus, the Outsides and Keldhead, 
milked more cows than those in the town centre. By “Outsides” the valuer was referring to the 
dispersed farmsteads to the south of the town in Pickering Marishes and to a number of holdings 
to the north in the township of Kingthorpe. The Marishes and Kingthorpe were always tithed 
separately and appear so in the rectory rentals and in the terriers. 


Eastgate, Hungate, Westgate and Keldhead together form a lengthy section of the east-west route 
(A170) through the town. Keldhead, on the western outskirts of the township, is on the spring 
line and several springs form a small lake on the south side of the road. [Keld = a spring or 
fountain; from Old Norse or Danish)[8] 


Before moving on to a valuation of the tithes it is quite evident that the man appointed, William 


Pilkington of Thorne, was an experienced and professional agricultural valuer and one well 
acquainted with the complexities of tithe law and custom. 
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Particulars and Valuation of Sundry Tithes in Pickering and Newton made 
on the principle of estimating the full value of the produce at Market and 
then making a fair deduction for necessary outgoings. 


The tithable lands in the Township of Pickering contain about 12,190 acres of which are: 


3540 acres arable: contributing to tithe 
660 acres meadow _ eek 
2710 acres pasture 
4952 acres Ling [heather] unproductive to tithe 
256 acres wood ‘i aa 
72 acres buildings 


66 6é 


“ec 6c“ ee 


12190 


A Modus is paid for cows of one penny and calves of one half penny each. All other tithes 
due and payable in kind. 


[This confirms the statement made at the time of the census of milch cows kept in Pickering and 
Newton. ] 


Of the arable lands, 3540 acres there were in the year 1818: 


400 acres summer fallow 

829 acres wheat 

1383 acres oats 

241 acres barley 

37 acres beans 

650 acres turnips and potatoes 


Average produce of wheat 17 bushels per acre at 8s 6d per bushel, 
say tithe of 829 acres at 13s 6d per acre 559 11 0 


Oats 30 bushels per acre at 2s 3d, tithe of 1383 acres at 6s 9d per acre 466 he 0 


Average produce of barley of which a considerable part is Barley Bigg 
for Pig Corn and the remaining part barley for malting, 28 bushels 


per acre at 3s 9d per bushel. Tithe of 241 acres at 10s 6d per acre 126 10 6 
Beans 20 bushels per acre at 5s Od per bushel. Tithe of 37 acres 

at 10s Od per acre 18 10 0 
Turnips and potatoes, about four-fifths turnips, part of which eaten 

by milch cows and calves. Say turnips 550 acres at Ss 6d 151 5 0 
Potatoes 100 acres at 11s Od per acre 55 0 0 
Meadow land 660 acres at 5s 6d per acre tithe 181 10 0 
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(The tithe of Fog not due where land has been regularly tithed the same year.) [9] 

Pasture 2710 acres on which are depastured 318 milch cows. 

A Modus of one pennyhalfpenny with calves is 1 19 9 
44 oxen and 433 horses employed in agricultural purposes. 

Reckoning milch cows at one acre three roods each. 

Reckoning oxen at one acre two roods each. 


Reckoning horses at two acres each. 


1500 acres will be depastured by cattle not tithable leaving 
1210 acres subject to agistment tithe at 2s 9d per acre which 


will include the tithe of Lamb and wool 166 7 6 
Tithe of Common 5 0 0 
Gross Value of produce of tithes at Market 1732 8 9 


Subject for deduction for Taxes and Assessments, Expense of collecting, 
risk and expense of taking to Market and Tenant’s Profit for which 35 
per cent should be deducted. The tithable lands being mixed with other 
lands that are tithe free and there being only one Tithe Barn to contain 
the whole of the produce. 


Gross Value Lio. 2s 9 
Deductions 604 11 3 
Annual Value of Pickering Tithes ti27 hi 6 


[Signed] William Pilkington 
Thorne. October 21°, 1818 


Newton-on-Rawcliffe Tithe (The yields rather less than those for Pickering) 


There were 100 Milk Cows 

24 oxen employed in agricultural purposes 
42 horses employed in agricultural purposes 
Cows two acres each 

Oxen one acre three roods each 

Horses three acres each 


3 S d 
Annual Value of Gross Tithe 171 16 3 
Deductions 60 ) 8 
Annual Value of Newton Tithes 111 13 7 [10 
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Until the middle of the twentieth century, when bulk handling of grain replaced the traditional 
four-bushel sack, it was customary to reckon yields of corn in bushels or quarters. (eight bushels 
= one quarter) To find the weight of corn produced per acre it is, of course, necessary to know 
the weight of grain contained in a bushel. By 31 George III c.30 it was enacted that, where corn 
shall be sold by weight, 57 Ibs of wheat, 55 Ibs of rye, 49 Ibs of barley and 38 Ibs of oats shall be 
deemed to equal one Winchester bushel. However, the bushel used in the nearby market town 
of Malton and, indeed, throughout the East Riding, was considerably larger than the Winchester 
and therefore illegal. East Yorkshire corn merchants took advantage of the dual measures, buying 
by the provincial bushel and selling by the Winchester.[11] 


As a professional agricultural valuer it is to be expected that William Pilkington would assess 
yields of corn using Winchester measure. His estimate of 17 bushels of wheat to the acre is a 
fraction over 82 cwts. On the same basis oats yielded a little over 10 cwts per acre and barley 
1214 cwts per acre. The rates of tithe per acre, as given in the inventory, would be the average 
rates applying at the time in the Pickering area. 


The valuation of the rectory included not only the great, or rectorial, tithes of corn, hay, wool and 
lamb but also the small tithes which were usually reserved for the vicar, or perpetual curate. 
Fortunately the answer to this apparent anomaly is to be found in the vicarage terriers. In a terrier 
of 1716 the vicar, Robert Hargreaves, lists the tithes and other income which was due to him, 
before doing so he makes the blunt statement that there is not a foot of [vicarial] glebe in his 
parish. His tithes were as follows: 


Hay of all the garths about the town. Pigs. Geese, Chickens, Ducks, Bees and Garden Stuff in 
kind. Easter Dues: A House 6d, a Trade 6d, a Kiln 6d, Bees one penny a swarm, Plows one penny, 
Cows one penny, Calf an halfpenny, Foal 4d, Milch Ewes 4d a score, Hemp 3d per Peck of seed 
sown and smoak [hearth] an halfpenny through the parish, viz. Pickering, Marishes, Newton, 
and Kingthorpe and of six houses or Frontsteads in Middleton. 


Twenty pounds per annum paid half yearly by Sir John Osborn, Impropriator. Surplice Dues: 
Marriage one shilling, Churching eightpence and Burial one shilling. 


Nine further terriers, up to and including that of 1786, show only a few minor changes; the simple, 
almost primitive, vicarage house still retains its thatched roof. A terrier of 1809, however, is 
altogether different; the old house has been demolished and the small tithes commuted for a 
money payment. A newly erected house of brick with a tiled roof and adjoining the churchyard, 
is described in some detail. The vicar then goes on to record the changed financial arrangements. 


A money payment from Sir George Osborn, Lay Impropriator of the Rectory of Pickering and 
Lessee from the Dean of York of £73, in exchange for all the small tithes and moduses payable 
to the vicar and which exchange was made about 25 years ago by mutual agreement with the 
Patron, Ordinary and Incumbent. 


A terrier of 1817 more or less repeats that of 1809, but a major change is recorded in a terrier of 
1825. The Osborns no longer lease the rectory; Thomas Mitchelson and Robert Piper are now 
joint Lay Impropriators and Lessees from the Dean of York. 


In 1817 a partial survey was made by William Hall of Scorborough, East Riding, of the Pickering 


Rectory Lands tithable to the Dean or his lessees. (William Hall was agent for the Hotham Estates 
and, for some time, acted for the Osborn interest in Pickering Rectory.) 
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Allerston - 3056 acres tithable (including 1537 acres of warren.) 


Crosscliff in Allerston Parish 1364 acres. The parish paid tithe of Corn, Hay, Wool and 
Lamb; [to the rector] the small tithes to the Vicar. 


Wilton - following enclosure in 1773 the Dean’s allotment in lieu of tithes was 98 acres 3 
roods 37 perches and tenanted by Samuel Baker. 


Welldale Beck Farm in Ebberston and Snainton, acreage 497 1 22. 
A further survey of a portion of the rectory is dated 1818 and entitled: 


An extract from a valuation of the Rectory of Pickering in Lease to Sir George Osborn for 
three lives from the Dean of York. 


Thornton a fixed rent of £94 6s 6d from Richard Hill. [12] 
Farmanby Glebe one oxgang of land as described in Mr. Hill’s Lease as £27. 
Goadland Rectorial Tithe acreage 676, no value given 
24 named tenants 
Arable 332 acres 
Meadow 100 acres 
Pasture & Common 244 acres 
676 acres 


Selley Bridge Farm Tithes, Ellerburn parish, 120 acres tithable are £18.6s Od 
Pickering Marish Farms, 11 tenants, 720 acres. 
Tithes supposed to be worth £77 18 9.[13] 


The Notice of Sale of the Rectory bears no date, but a document entitled: Surrender of Several 
Parts of Rectory, Glebe and Tithes of Pickering 1829, may be accepted as the intended date 
of sale. [14] 


Deanery of York, Pickering Estate, Sale by Private Contract. 
Farms, Lands and Tithes. [15] 


Rectory House at Pickering (now occupied by Matthew Hayes) Two allotments of Land in 
Pickering. Small farm, House and buildings with about 44 acres situate at Thornton occupation 
of Thomas Frank. A Farm called Welldale Beck Farm; House, buildings and about 500 acres 
occupied by John Simpson. Allotment of Land on Ebberston Moor about 62 acres occupied by 
Moses Herbert. Two allotments at Wilton about 98 acres occupied by Samuel baker. All the 
Rectorial Tithes of Pickering, Newton, Goadland, Allerston, Crosscliff and of several farms in 
Pickering Marishes with several sums fixed in lieu of tithes issuing out of Lands in the Townships 
of Wilton, Thornton and Kingthorpe. The whole forms an Estate of considerable importance . . 
.. and is held by Lease for three good existing lives under the Dean of York. 


~¥i 


Present Annual Rental 


e S d 
Messrs. Simpson Welldale Beck Farm 340 0 0 
Samuel Baker Land at Wilton 75 0 0 
Matt. Hayes Esq., Pickering Rectory House 25 0 0 
Thos. Frank Farm at Thornton 35 0 0 
Robert Pearson Land at Pickering 35 0 0 
Moses Herbert Land at Ebberston 1 10 0 
Thomas Mitchelson Pickering Tithes 1050 O 0 
Geo Osbaldeston Allerston Tithes 300 0 0 
Mr Petre Bickley Tithes 81 0 0 
Mr Kilvington Marishes Tithes 60 0 0 
Moses Herbert Goadland Tithes 40 0 0 
Lord Hotham Tithe Rent out of Wilton 22 i Ws 0 
Mr Fothergill Tithe Rent out of Kingthorpe 52 8 0 
Mr Hill Tithe Rent out of Thornton 92 14 10 
Mr Mitchelson Glebe Rent (Pickering) 2 13 11 
Mr Keld A Modus 2 0 0 
Mr Watson A Modus 1 5 10 
Jos. Baker A Free Rent 10 0 
Mr Candler A Free Rent 2 0 
John Baker A Free Rent 1 0 


2223 17 7 
The error, in naming Thornton instead of Farmanby as being within the Rectory of Pickering, is 


repeated in the rentals. Thomas Frank rented a farm in Farmanby and Mr Hill, Lord of the Manor 
of Thornton, paid £92 14 10 for his lease of the deanery glebe and tithes of Farmanby. 
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There may have been some excuse for the compiler of the Notice of Sale, probably with little 
local knowledge, confusing Thornton and Farmanby. In a terrier of 1760 the rector of Thornton 
stated that on the west side of the beck Thornton and Farmanby tithes are interspersed but it is 
well known what “falls” belong to each parish.[16] 


The Notice of Sale continues: 


The Estate is subject to the payment of Land Tax of about £16 per annum. £100 per annum 
Reserved Rent to the Dean of York and £73 per annum to the Vicar of Pickering, and also to the 
repairs of the chancels of the churches of Pickering, Allerston, Wilton, Ebberston, Thornton and 
Goadland. 


There can be no excuse, however, for naming the chancel of Thornton Church as one of the six 
for which the Dean or future Lay rector would be responsible. Properly there were four Churches, 
namely Pickering, Ellerburn, Allerston and Ebberston and two chapels, Goadland in the Parish 
of Pickering and Wilton in the parish of Ellerburn, the chancels of which were the responsibility 
of the rector of Pickering, whether lay or ecclesiastic. 


The Sale Notice goes on to state the conditions for granting any sub-leases, but these are so 
complicated, and would have entailed making substantial payments to the Dean, as to discourage 
any potential purchaser. Further particulars were to be had from Mr John Hall, near Beverley, 
Mr Metcalfe, 5 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn or Mr P Reeve, 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Returning to the Rental and to the first item, Welldale Beck Farm, this was created following the 
Enclosures of Snainton and Ebberston. Under the Snainton Enclosure Act of 1768 Sir George 
Osborn as lessee of the Dean of York had tithe rights in Snainton. In lieu of all the tithes of 20 
oxgangs, commonly called Deanery Lands, and 14 Common right houses or frontsteads in 
Snainton township, he received 103 acres, 3 roods 15 perches. Under the Ebberston Enclosure 
Act of 1769-1770 the Dean was allotted two acres out of every fifteen in lieu of all his tithes in 
Ebberston. It was stipulated that his allotment was to be as close as possible to his allotment in 
Snainton.[17] The total area of Welldale Beck Farm, under the two Acts, was, therefore, 497 
acres 1 rood 22 perches. 


In addition to his Ebberston allotment the Dean was given power to erect a new farm house on 
the east [Snainton] side of Welldale Beck. However it was his lessee, Sir George Osborn, who 
built, and paid for, the new house, farm buildings and the fencing and preparation of the Snainton 
allotment. The deanery was always reluctant to spend money on its estates. Sir George Osborn 
lost little time in erecting the house and farm buildings and in preparing the new allotment. 


A letter, dated 3 August 1770, from his agent at Pickering, William Harding, addressed to Madam 
Osborn - possibly Sir George was unavailable at the time - was to tell her that the building was 
almost finished and that he, Harding, wished to sub-lease Welldale Farm from Sir George. 
Enclosed with the letter were the accounts for the building work and for the preparation of the 
new allotment of 103 acres in Snainton. He noted, too, that a number of items were still required 
for the house or, as he put it: 


“Wanting a furnace cock and pipe to let the spring into the Back Kitchen furnace.” (Evidence 


here that Welldale House and the associated farm buildings were placed on the spring line.) 
“Wanting three little ranges, dining room and two chambers.” 
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Payments made by William Harding for building Sir George Osborn’s Welldale House and 
other buildings and other expenses in his Snainton Allotment:[18] 


£ S d 
Walling House and Stable 29 10 1 
Tiling House and Stable 7 14 0 
Making a Lime Kiln and the chimneys 9 + 0 
For the fore kitchen with freestone + 9 0 
Walling barn and beast houses 24 y 5 
Glazing the House 8 5 9 
For oak wood ao 7 3 


To Stephen Warton bill to 28 December for “don’t know what trade.” 43 8 11 


Tiles for south side of the house and the barn 11 18 6 
Leading, working and burning lime 18 0 2 
“Again don’t know what” 20 0 9 
Scaffold Ropes 18 0 
Joyner work 39 18 0 
Leading 5,000 red tiles to the House 14 16 8 
The Smith bill 8 7 9 
Warton 2™ bill Sat 7 
Nails and paint for buildings 9 6 6 
Ayrton 2™ pill 25 «16 1 
Leading six loads materials 1 16 0 
Draft work from Scarboro’ 20 5 5 
Bricks, oak wood and fir 21 1 4 
Five loads timber from Scarboro’ 1 16 3 
One load white lime and leading 15 0 

a Ss 
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Expense for Snainton Allotment 


Posts, rails, quickwood etc. 

48 days “looking the corn” [weeding] in Snainton Allotment at 6s Od per day. 
Diking and Leading stones. 

A large kitchen range for the fore kitchen in Welldale House (I II 6.) 

Plaster work, wash house etc. 


Total expense to Sir George Osborn. 509.15 11 


William Harding’s Accounts for the building work at Welldale Farm and for the preparation of 
the Snainton allotment of 103 acres are lacking in detail; for the building work alone he appears 
to have paid out approximately £141 without being able to specify what work had been done to 
justify the payment. Harding’s Accounts compare unfavourably with the more complete records 
of the expenditure incurred by Sir John Osborn in building the Pickering rectory house in 1698. 


In comparing the two Accounts there is some evidence that in the intervening seventy years prices 
had risen, not least the cost of oak timber, but this probably owed more to a national scarcity than 
to price inflation. The Accounts for building the new parsonage house are summarised under 
three headings and dated 1698. A plan of the house shows a frontage of 60 feet, the main rooms 
with a depth of 18 feet and the kitchen, built out at the back, giving a “T” shaped building, has 
a width of 18 feet and a depth of 24 feet; altogether a much larger house than the Welldale 
farmhouse. 


= S d 
Mason werke 60 8 0 
Iron werke, glazier, leading stones etc 116 6 8 
Carpinter werke, including two paire of stairs making +7 12 10 

214 ~=7 6 


The materials used in building the house included 135 loads of walling stone, 13 oak trees, 30 
“spares” [rafters] and 621 fir deals. The roof was of slate and 8 chimneys cost £6. Ata later date 
red pantiles replaced the slate. In 1703 the old tithe barn was demolished and a new one erected. 
The Accounts for building the new barn are headed “The Tithe Barn disbursements, May 20° 
1702.” Pulling down the old barn cost 14s 2d; other expenses included a labourer 91 days at 8d 
aday. “Paid for thatching to Jo. Atkinson £3 0 8.” “156 thraves of straw at 8dathrave.” [Thrave 
or threave = twelve loggins, or battens of straw, the produce of two stooks (24 sheaves) of wheat 
when threshed.] the total cost of building the barn was £47 1 4. [19] 


The Osborn lease, under the dean of York, expired between 1817 and 1825; the last recorded 
renewal was in 1777 or 1778 - the exact date is uncertain as many of the letters in the deanery 
archive bear no date - when Sir John Osborn wrote to his Pickering agent, R Harding, instructing 
him to apply to the Dean for a renewal of the lease and to introduce his grandson, John Osborn, 
aged ten, as a third life.[20] Harding was also to arrange rents and the renewal fines with the 
under-lessees. Although not referred to in the letter, a renewal would result in Sir John, as the 
deans lessee, paying a fine. Under the terms of sale of the rectory in 1829, it was expressly stated 
that any renewal of the sub-leases was subject to a fine of £50, payable to the Dean. In response 
to Sir John Osborn’s letter Harding recommended rents and renewal fines as under. 
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Under lessee Subject of lease Rent Fine 
£ s d £ s d 

Harding & Two oxgangs of Glebe at 
Mitchelson Pickering and Omans 

meadow 3 13 1] 12 6 5 
Cowton Allerston Glebe 2 14 2 9 2 6 
Raine Pickering & Kingthorpe Glebe 4 13 7 15 11 11 
Sir Chas. Hotham Wilton Glebe - two oxgangs 1 i, 0 6 2 4 
Cartwright 18 acres in West Ings 1 15 10 ~ 6 1 
John Hill Esq. Farmanby Glebe 14 1} 2 9 9 


It would appear that the fines for the renewal of the sub-leases, totalling £50, were so arranged 
as to offset the fine payable by Sir John Osborn, the lessee, to the Dean. The two oxgangs of 
glebe land held by Sir Charles Hotham at Wilton had, in 1775, prompted an exchange of letters 
between John Clough, legal adviser to the Dean of York, and William Hall, agent for the Hotham 
Estates. The Dean had noticed an error in the Wilton Enclosure Award of 1773. The Wilton 
glebe had been described, incorrectly, as being one oxgang when it should, of course, have read 
two. 


William Hall’s reply was that it made no difference “as all the Dean’s lands were known as well 
as all the other proprietors, the quantity and value the same whether you call it one, two or five 
oxgangs; oxgangs, as you know, differ much in quantities and even in the same fields.” [The 
Wilton oxgang was fifteen acres] “Neither did the people in the town [Wilton] know anything 
of oxgangs; all their proceedings were by Falls of Lands between Balks in the Field and who 
those Lands belonged to within the said Balks.”[21] 


[Balk, or baulk = a strip of unploughed land] 


Thomas Mitchelson, who shared in the two oxgangs of glebe and in Omans Meadow at Pickering, 
was a member of an old established Pickering family, and one having close associations with the 
Church. A terrier of 1716 records a Thomas Mitchelson as being one of the two churchwardens. 
Witnesses to the terriers of 1764 and 1809 both include the names Thomas Mitchelson; it appears 
that one of each generation of Michelsons was given the name Thomas. 


A terrier of 1849 differs little from that of 1825, where Thomas Michelson is described as joint 
Lay Impropriator of the Rectory, but by 1857, much had changed; a terrier of that year states that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are now the Impropriators and paying to the Vicar of Pickering 
£73 a year. 


The rectory of Pickering was a possession of the Deanery of York from 1334 to 1846; one final 
link between the two remained until 1858 when the advowson - the right to present to a living - 
was transferred from the dean to the Archbishop of York.[22] 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS, 
WATCHING BRIEFS AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
SCARBOROUGH 1996-97 


By CHRISTOPHER HALL 


Since the last report in Transactions No 32, the field archaeology team has had one of its most 
active periods, carrying out a number of excavations, watching briefs and field observations. 
Some of the major projects have already been published in the Interim Reports series and for 
those projects the report here represents a brief resumé; in these cases more detail is available in 
the relevant Interim Report. 


QUAY STREET, SCARBOROUGH (Figure 1) 
(National Grid Ref TA 0496 8885 Site Code QS96) 


During the first two weekends in July 1996 an evaluation excavation was carried out on this open 
land adjacent to No 22A Quay Street. Subsequently, recording of the stonework in the adjacent 
building was carried out. An Interim Report has been published.[1] 


Three trenches were excavated. Trench 1 near the site frontage and parallel to Bakehouse Steps 
exposed a north-south brick wall and an east-west stone wall, the latter poorly constructed of 
stone rubble with no sign of mortar bonding. The latter was earlier than the brick wall which was 
constructed in 19th-century bricks. 


Trench 2, in the centre of the site, encountered deposits almost entirely medieval in date, and 
revealed seven phases of activity. The development of the site began with open ground at the foot 
of the South Bay cliff, followed by the construction of a three course high stone wall, abutted by 
dumps of clay (presumably to provide a stable base for building on) and a build-up of floor layers. 
It then appears that the building fell into decay, but the wall line was subsequently re-established 
and rebuilt. Following the decay of this second structure, refuse dumping to a depth of 0.8m took 
place on top. The pottery from this deposit consisted predominantly of German stoneware and 
Low Countries red ware and a 15th-century date is therefore likely for the dumping of the refuse. 


The last three phases consisted of pit digging, a pipe trench and a 19th-century building. 


Trench 3 was excavated on an upper terrace where at a depth of 1.8 metres a cobbled surface was 
encountered. The excavation was suspended at this point in order to preserve the surface. 


Trench 2 provided substantial evidence of the site’s medieval past. The building represented by 
the stone wall was 14th- or 15th-century in date and was a substantial structure judging by the 
mortar bond. The environmental evidence points to a damp interior with stable manure present 
or trampled into the floor. The later deposition of domestic refuse may have been motivated by 
the need to raise the level of the site as protection from flooding during heavy seas. 
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ager 
QUAY STREET 


Figure I Location of trenches at excavation adjacent to 22A Quay Street 
FORMER CONVENT SCHOOL, QUEEN STREET, SCARBOROUGH (Figure 2) 
(National Grid Ref TA 042 889 Site Code STS/96) 


Phase One of work at the Convent Site was reported in the last Transactions. Between 16 and 
21 August 1996 a twenty-strong team carried out a second phase of work when a further five 
trenches were excavated. Both phases of work are the subject of Interim Reports.[2 and 3] 


Trench 4 was the largest to be opened (17m by 2.5 m) and was situated on the east side of the 
playground. Ata depth of 0.6m a number of lightly constructed features were found which were 
interpreted as 19th-century garden features. These overlay a soil deposit extending to a depth 
of 2.2 m, showing that the garden had been created on a ground level which had been artificially 
raised by dumping vast quantities of soil in the 18th or 19th centuries. 


Trenches 5 and 6 encountered a series of clay quarries, probably 18th-century and probably for 
brick making. Similar quarries had previously been encountered at Paradise in 1988. 


The final trench, 8, was perhaps the most interesting. This was laid out next to the north boundary 
wall where stonework is visible in the fabric. It was found that the stonework lay directly on a 
clay layer. A layer of black humic soil separated this base layer from a sequence of underlying 
clay layers which sloped south. These rested on top of a silty soil which overlay natural. The 
thick layer of clay is almost certainly the base of the medieval town rampart, presumably made 
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Figure 2 Location of excavation trenches at former Convent School, Queen 
Street (Trenches 1-3 first phase; Trenches 4-8 second phase) 


from spoil piled up during digging of the town ditch. The excavation reinforces the possibility 
that the overlying stone wall is the 15th-century town wall which the Tudor antiquary Leland 
described and attributed to King Richard III. 


SPRINGFIELD/FORMER QUAKER MEETING HOUSE (Figure 3) 
(National Grid Reference TA 0463 8886 Site Code SP/96) 


Over several weekends between the 14 December 1996 and 20 April 1997, an archaeological 
investigation was undertaken of land at the rear of the former Quaker Meeting House in St 
Sepulchre Street. 


The site is enclosed by boundary walls bordering Springfield and Cook’s Row to the west and 
north respectively. The wall bordering Springfield is of particular interest as it is constructed of 
stone and the ground level is 1.5 - 3.0 m higher on the outside than on the inside. Private housing 
lies to the east of the site and to the south is the former Quaker Meeting House, built in 1801. 
The north-west corner of the site is occupied by a two-storey brick structure which was the School 
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Figure 3 Location of excavation trenches to the rear of the former Quaker Meeting House, 
St Sepulchre Street 


for Adults built by the Quakers in 1871. On the north-east is a garden containing two derelict 
greenhouses and a brick air raid shelter. A concrete yard covers the remainder of the site. 


Prior to the start of the excavation it was anticipated that medieval remains were likely to be 
relatively undisturbed because much of the site has been open ground since at least the time of 


the first town map of 1725. It was also thought possible that waterlogged deposits might be 
found associated with the bed of the Damyet stream. In view of this, the site was one of several 


in the town highlighted in the 1987 archaeological survey as having significant research 
potential.[4] 
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Eight trenches were excavated in order to build up as complete a picture as possible of the 
archaeological remains preserved on the site. In all trenches featureless garden soil was excavated 
by hand down to the level of medieval deposits which were then selectively excavated to examine 
the development of the site in the Middle Ages. 


TRENCH 1 


Trench 1 measured 3.4m by 1.9m and was located adjacent to the stone boundary wall running 
along the west side of the site. Excavation revealed that below the concrete yard, featureless soil 
layers extended to a depth of 0.8m below the surface, underneath which survived remains of the 
Damyet watercourse. There was a stone rubble revetment wall up to a maximum of three courses 
thick along the south edge of the trench which marked the edge of the stream and probably dated 
from the 16th century. The course of the stream was represented by layers of waterlogged silt 
and organic matter dating to the medieval period which were excavated to a depth of 3.2m below 
the ground surface, at which level excavation was suspended. 


The boundary wall along the west side of the site was built over the line of the stream, possibly 
during the last two hundred years. A “weep hole” with an iron grill was incorporated into the 
foundations of the wall to allow ground water to flow along the line of the former stream. 


TRENCH 2 


Trench 2 was excavated in the area of derelict gardens immediately to the east of the 1871 school 
block. The trench was irregular in outline, measuring a maximum of 4.0m by 3.4m. Featureless 
garden soil was excavated to a depth of 0.9m to expose a clay-bonded wall 1.2m thick and three 
courses high, aligned north-south, crossing the middle of the trench. This was probably the 
foundations for a substantial medieval stone building. Abutting the wall to the east was a paved 
yard surface of stone slabs and cobbles, whilst to the west of the wall was a clay floor and a hearth. 
In order to preserve these remains intact, no further excavation took place in this trench. 


TRENCH 3 


Trench 3 measured 2.0m by 1.6m and encountered garden soil, containing lenses of stone rubble, 
to a depth of 0.8m below the surface. At this level medieval deposits came to light consisting 
of soil layers overlying a spread of rubble which in turn rested on the natural ground surface. The 
natural surface was cut by two north-south gullies, possibly the remains of timber structures. 


TRENCH 4 


This trench measured 3.0m by 2.7m and was located in the larger of the two greenhouses standing 
on the site to the east of the 1871 school block. Featureless garden soil was excavated to a depth 
of 1.3m to reveal more of the medieval paved yard encountered in Trench 2 butting up to a 
north-south aligned cobbled routeway, presumably heading north to Cook’s Row. An area where 
cobbles had been robbed out afforded the chance to continue with the excavation to examine the 
sequence of underlying deposits. These consisted of a 0.4m thick layer of clay, below which 
were 1.7m of medieval waterlogged deposits. Excavation of these waterlogged deposits, which 
are probably 12th-century in date, continued to a depth of 3.9m below the modern ground surface. 
At this depth a well-preserved timber feature came to light consisting of three thin vertical posts 
and one narrow plank laid horizontally between them. 
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TRENCH 5 


This trench measured 3.5m by 1.9m and was excavated adjacent to the south boundary fence, 
1.0m from the west wall of the former Quaker Meeting House. At a depth of 0.8m below the 
yard the foundations of a substantial east-west wall were exposed of medieval date measuring 
at least 1.4m across and constructed with a rubble core in a mortar matrix with a facing of squared 
stones. The construction of the Quaker Meeting House had damaged the wall, exposing its rubble 
foundations cut into the natural clay. The wall was identified as part of the north exterior wall 
of the medieval church of St Sepulchre. Butting up to the north side of the wall were thin layers 
of interleaved stone chips and mortar which may have accumulated during the construction of 
the wall. 


TRENCH 6 


Trench 6 was excavated against the exterior face of the west boundary wall and measured 3.0m 
by 2.0m. Ata depth of 0.1m it revealed the remains of one of the Victorian cottages which once 
bordered Springfield, below which were featureless soil layers to a depth of 2.0m. These rested 
upon a deposit of loose stone rubble of possible medieval date at which depth, 2.3m from the 
surface, excavation was suspended. 


TRENCH 7 


Trench 7 measured 1.0m by 1.0m and was excavated next to the south-east corner of the 1871 
school block to investigate the depth of foundations of the building and to discover if the 
north-south wall in Trench 2 continued this far. In the event, featureless garden soil was removed 
to a depth of 1.0m to the base of the foundations of the 1871 school building. At this depth the 
top of a stone wall came to light, presumably the continuation of the medieval wall found in 
Trench 2. 


TRENCH 8 


Trench 8 measured 1.0m x 1.0m and was situated 1.5m to the south of the largest greenhouse. 
Garden soil was removed to a depth of 1.2m to expose a surface of stone slabs, possibly part of 
the pavement found in Trench 4 to the north. 


This is one of the most important archaeological sites in the town, due to the variety of medieval 
remains surviving on the site, far greater than on any site yet excavated. The south part of the 
site (Trenches 3 and 5) preserves remains probably belonging to St Sepulchre Church with the 
Damyet stream running to the north (Trenches 1 and 4). Situated on the north bank of the Damyet 
are the remains of a substantial stone building, the function of which is at present unknown. 


The site contains the deepest archaeological deposits ever encountered on an excavation in the 
medieval town. Trench 4 established that there is at least 3.9m of deposits underlying the 
north-east part of the site of which the lowest 2.0m are waterlogged and preserve organic remains, 
whilst Trench 1 uncovered at least 3.2m of deposits of which the lowest 1.6m are similarly 
waterlogged. As natural glacial clay was not revealed in either of these two trenches the 
maximum depth of archaeological remains must exceed these depths. 


Work on this site continues, following which a more detailed Interim Report will be published. 
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ST PETER’S SCHOOL SITE, AUBOROUGH STREET, SCARBOROUGH 
(National Grid Ref TA 0443 8899 Site Code AS/97) 


In advance of the erection of an extension and a terraced area on the Tollergate side of the 
buildings, two trenches were excavated in April and May 1997 in order to assess their likely 
impact on the archaeology. An Interim Report has been published.[5] 


The main interest in this site lay in its proximity to the medieval pottery kilns found in 1854. A 
further kiln was found in 1967 by P G Farmer in the area now occupied by the disused school 
dining room; he also found a medieval clay quarryto the north. It was hoped that further evidence 
of kilns would be found. In the event, other than a truncated medieval clay quarry in Trench 1, 
no direct evidence of the pottery industry was found. In both trenches earlier archaeological 
evidence had been destroyed by 18th- or early-19th-century linear brick clay quarries similar to 
those found at Paradise in 1988 and the Convent site in 1996. 


It was evident that during the levelling of the land higher up to allow the building of St Peter’s 
Church in 1858, material had been pushed downslope and this contained much medieval pottery, 
including wasters, providing indirect evidence of the pottery industry in that location. 


CASTLE DYKES, WATCHING BRIEF 
(National Grid Ref TA 0487 8910 Site code CD/97) 


At the request of Scarborough Borough Council and as a requirement of Scheduled Ancient 
Monument Consent, the Society carried out a watching brief during trench excavations for a fence 
at the play area which is within the moat. No archaeological features were encountered or 
damaged, although the work did show that the moat had been considerably deeper than at present 
and had been V-shaped rather than flat-bottomed. The present profile results from considerable 
infilling - indeed turn-of-the-century photographs show barrow runs into the moat for spoil 
tipping during works at the castle. An Interim Report has been published.[6] 


123 LONGWESTGATE, SCARBOROUGH 
(National Grid Ref TA 0479 8894 Not site coded) 


The site is the former St Thomas’s School, on the south side of Longwestgate which is now being 
converted to flats. In August 1996 a watching brief was carried out during the lifting of the surface 
of the former school yard to form a car park and garden. This revealed late Victorian fill probably 
contemporary with the extension of the former Georgian house to form the school in 1872. 
Examination of the section of a trench excavated by engineers to determine the stability of a 
retaining wall showed that this fill was at least 1.8m deep. 


The opportunity was taken to examine the buildings on site and this showed that the north wall 
of the house contained eight courses of stonework, possibly a medieval retaining wall which had 
been underpinned when the cellar was created in the late 19th century. There was other evidence 
of late-19th-century underpinning of the 18th-century building and at least one phase of extension 
was recognised. 


A small detached building in the garden, latterly used as an outside toilet, was revealed to have 
pointed arched windows, and may have been a summerhouse associated with the original house. 
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14 EAST SANDGATE, SCARBOROUGH - OBSERVATION 
(National Grid Ref. TA 04855 88880 Not site coded) 


In March 1997, during the demolition and rebuilding of the east gable wall of this cottage, it was 
found to be built of stone and to contain two three-light mullioned windows at a high level. In 
fact this wall was the residual west gable wall of a former building to the east, replaced in the 
1930s, which the windows had lit. No 14 East Sandgate had been built against this wall at a later 
date, probably in the late 18th or early 19th century. The former building to the east must have 
been a very substantial stone-built one, and a little evidence still survives of it at the rear where 
the gable alignment can be seen. A 17th-century date has been tentatively suggested. 


CASTLE HOTEL, QUEEN STREET, SCAROROUGH - WATCHING BRIEF 
National Grid Ref. TA 0433 8880 Site Code CH/97) 


Following demolition of the hotel, and in conjunction with the redevelopment of the site to form 
flats, a watching brief was carried out during foundation construction. In the event, it was 
revealed that the cellars had destroyed the archaeology, but a substantial fragment of stone tracery 
was found. This may be a remnant of the Dominican Friary which previously existed on the site. 
At the time of writing, foundation construction had not commenced where the arched access to 
the courtyard previously existed. It is thought the Damgeth watercourse crosses the site at this 
point, and it is hoped further evidence of this stream will be revealed. 


MANOR FARM, OSGODBY - WATCHING BRIEF 
(National Grid Ref. TA 053 846 Site Code MF/97) 


The Society carried out fieldwalking and a geophysical survey in selected areas of Manor Farm 
in 1990 [7] in advance of possible house construction. During May 1997 a watching brief was 
carried out during the excavations of a trench for a drain and foundations for a garage base close 
to where the field walking had been carried out. It was found however that there were no 
archaeological remains, extensive land drainage and deep ploughing having destroyed any 
remains which may have existed in this part of the site. 
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PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION- WINNER UNDER 16 SECTION 


AN INSIGHT INTO THE LIVES OF MY 
ANCESTORS 


By RACHEL S. CUBITT 


A few years ago, I discovered a book that had belonged to my greatgrandma. It had been 
autographed by her friends and family. I wanted to know more about her and her life so I decided 
to do some research. 


I started at home by looking through the book. I found some photos of my greatgrandma, her 
husband and their children but not much else. I went to Grandma’s house to ask her and Grandad 
if they could tell me anything. Ona shelf I found a bible my greatgrandma had been given in 
1887. In it was a card that said when she was to be confirmed. It was dated 1894, she would 
have been sixteen. 


This is what I discovered from talking to my grandparents: Mary Emma Pease was born in 
Chester in 1879, she moved to 23 Highfield Road, Doncaster when she was eight. She had three 
sisters, Ethel, Gertrude Lucy Ridsdale and Katie who died of tuberculosis when she was nineteen. 
Mary did very well at school and became a teacher at Ballwell School, Nottingham. In 1900, at 
the age of 21, she married Arthur Beasley who came from Barnsley. 


Mary Emma Pease Arthur Beasley 


Ve 


After their marriage they moved to West 
Hartlepool and then to York where Arthur 
worked at a tannery. Ina tannery, animal 
skins are turned into leather and then 
made into handbags etc. The tannery at 
York was very big and would have smelt 
disgusting but even more so if you 
worked with the animal skins. 


Mary and Arthur had four children, 
Richard who died at the age of three and 
later Eric, Bernard and Lennard who is 
my Grandad and the only one still living. 
Mary’s sister Ethel trained as a nurse in 
London and opened Edenfield nursing 
home in Doncaster. She later opened a 
second home at Lawn House, Doncaster 
so she could care for more injured miners 
from the frequent mining accidents. 
Ethel’s fiance was killed in a mining 
accident. 


Ethel Pease During the First World War Lawn House 

was filled with injured Belgian soldiers 

who couldn’t go home because Belgium was occupied. After the war Belgium’s king gave Ethel 
a medal to say thank you. 


Edenfield was sold to the Coal Board and turned into offices but I don’t know what happened to 
Lawn House. Mary died at Edenfield in October 1947 aged sixty-eight and is now buried in the 
cemetery at York. Arthur died in 1932 aged fifty-five. 


Through my research I have found out a lot about my ancestors but there are still a lot of questions 
left unanswered. Most of all I would like to go to Nottingham to look through the records at 
Ballwell School. I would really like to know how long Mary taught there and who she taught. 
Perhaps one of her pupils is still alive. This part of her life particularly interests me because I 
am going to be a teacher when I grow up. 


These photos show how much fashion has changed since they were taken in around 1900. 
Women’s dresses have got shorter and have less frills and lace on them. Men now turn their 
collars down. Hair styles have changed as well along with transport and ways of communication. 
Things have been discovered and new things have been invented like computers and CDs. 
Because of the vast difference between England now and England then, nobody will ever know 
what it was really like to live the sort of lives my ancestors did. 
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WHAT WERE THE CAUSES OF THE HOSTILITY 
BETWEEN THE US GOVERNMENT AND THE 
INDIANS THAT LED UP TO THE BATTLE OF 

THE LITTLE BIG HORN? 


By DANIEL GODFREY 


The hostility between the United States Cavalry and the plains Indians was made up of a number 
of factors that had built up over a long period of time. These factors eventually culminated in the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn. 


The main group of Indians involved in the hostility were the Sioux. These were a proud and 
powerful Indian nation, but they had been pushed westwards onto the great plains by the European 
advance and by the 1850s had been split into two groups - the eastern tribes, who remained near 
the Great Lakes and the Western, or Teton, tribes. The tribes in the West had found rich hunting 
grounds in the high plains of Dakota and the foothills of the Rockies and had lost any farming 
skills that they once possessed. They were now dependant in the land they inhabited. 


However, in 1851, gold was discovered in the Rocky Mountains and twelve years later John 
Bozeman opened a trail to allow supplies and miners into the area. The trail lead from Julesberg 
to Virginia, driving straight though the Sioux hunting grounds and greatly annoying the Indians. 
For two years Red Cloud and his Sioux attacked miners and wagons on the trail and in 1866 the 
US government arranged a meeting at Fort Laramie with Red Cloud and the other Sioux leaders. 
Neither side wanted to back down. The Bozeman trail was a vital supply line but the Indians saw 
it as an invasion into their lands and a threat to their food-source - the buffalo. During the talks 
an agreement was nearly reached in which travellers could use the trail as long as they did not 
disturb the buffalo. However, in the middle of the talks Colonel Carrington arrived with orders 
to build a series of forts along the Bozeman trail to protect the travellers. Red Cloud was angered 
by this and left with these words: 


“‘The Great Father [US President] sends us presents and wants us to sell him the 
road, but the white chief comes to steal it before the Indians says yes or no.” 


Colonel Carrington managed to establish two forts but his troops became besieged inside them 
by Indians. In December of 1866 Crazy Horse wiped out a detachment of nearly one hundred 
soldiers under the command of Captain Fettermen. These events became known as Red Cloud’s 
wars. The US government slowly realised that it would need lots of money to fight the Indians 
so instead offered peace in 1867. Red Cloud refused to talk until all troops had abandoned the 
forts on the Bozeman trail. In July 1868 the troops withdrew and on 4 November 1868 Red Cloud 
signed the Fort Laramie treaty in which he agreed to move onto a reservation that included the 
sacred Black Hills and all the lands of South Dakota west of Missouri. This was a major victory 
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for Red Cloud as other tribes had been forced into accepting poor quality reservations. However, 
many Sioux did not accept the treaty and failed to follow Red Cloud. 


During this period of tension another factor was causing hostility between the Indians and the 
US government. The miners of the Rockies and the rail-workers of the Union Pacific Railway 
were slaughtering Buffalo, partially for food, but quite often just for their skins which they could 
sell in the East. The Sioux were outraged by this as they depended on the Buffalo. The whites 
said that the Buffalo herds were eating grass needed for their cattle and neither side seemed able 
to reach agreement. Also, white settlers were invading traditional Indian lands pushing the Indians 
from their homes. 


Six years after the Treaty of Fort Laramie rumours began to circulate that gold had been 
discovered in the Black Hills. General Custer lead an expedition to see if these rumours were 
true. The Indians did not like Custer as he had attacked the peaceful Cheyenne village of Black 
Kettle. His expedition, which did prove gold was in the Black Hills, was seen as a further intrusion 
into Indian lands. 


Miners poured into the Black Hills in search of gold. The US army made a small attempt to stop 
them but they also had to protect these miners from Indian warriors who were attacking them. 
The Indians felt so strongly about the Black Hills because they were sacred to the Sioux. It was 
where warriors went to speak to the Great Spirit and await visions. After an appeal by Red Cloud, 
the US President sent negotiators to the area. They offered to buy the hills. This was refused by 
most Indian Chiefs but this was seen as simple stubbornness by the whites who could not 
understand why the Indians would not sell land that they could not make use of. This also showed 
the US Government had no understanding of the Indian way of life. 


The US government was also racist against the Indians. They believed that the Indians were 
inferior when compared to them and invented ‘Manifest Destiny’ which stated that the Europeans 
and their descendants were ordained by destiny to rule all of America. Also, many Americans 
had a stereotypical impression of the Indians, including those whom they faced in battle. They 
saw them as nothing more than treacherous and uncivilised peoples. 


The Indians that had not followed Red Cloud were the main group of people attacking the whites. 
The US government ordered them to the reservations or they would be labelled hostile and killed 
on sight. Many Indians could not go to the reservations because of bad weather. Others like Crazy 
Horse and Sitting Bull refused to go to the reservations and prepared for war. The US government 
decided that the best course of action was to send forces to eliminate these Indians. EC Watkins, 
an Indian Inspector was typical in believing that the Indians should be “whipped into subjection.” 


Therefore it seems that the causing factors that culminated in the battle were based on mutual 
misunderstanding of each others cultures. The Indians could not understand the whites’ obsession 
with land and gold as much as the whites did not accept the sacred nature of the Black Hills. It 
is perhaps this that finally lead to the Battle of the Little Big Horn. 
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